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BOSTON  200  NEIGHBORHOOD  HISTORY  SERIEsI 


Henry  Adams,  the  nineteenth  c 
tury  philosopher,  said  that  the  hi: 
of  America  is  not  the  history  of  t\ 
few,  but  the  history  of  the  many, 
people  of  Boston's  neighborhoods 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Adam's 
statement  to  produce  "people's  h 
tories"  of  their  own  communities. 
Hundreds  of  Bostonians  formed  c 
mittees  in  each  of  fifteen  neighbor) 
of  the  city,  volunteering  their  time 
the  past  year  and  a  half  to  resear 
in  libraries,  search  for  photograpl 
produce  questionnaires,  transcribe 
tapes,  assist  in  writing  and  editinj 
most  important,  act  as  interviewe 
and  subjects  of  "oral  history"  rese 
These  booklets  are  not  traditiona 
textbook  histories,  and  we  have  n( 
tempted  to  cull  a  statistical  samp 
We  have  simply  talked  with  our 
neighbors,  people  who  remember 
sometimes  with  fondness,  sometin 
with  regret,  but  always  with  wisd 
For  each  of  us  has  his  or  her  own 
story  to  tell,  and  these  stories  are 
to  the  development  of  our  neighb 
hoods  and  our  city. 
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EAST  BOSTON 


iring  its  first  two  centuries,  the  island  was  a  wildfowl  para- 
e,  and  its  meadows  supported  a  few  farmers  .  .  .  Fishing 
rties  and  clambakers from  Boston  often  camped  on  the  island. 

—Carl  Seaburg,  Boston  Observed,  igyi 


.HIS  was  Noddle's  Island,  by  far  the  largest  of  five 
rbor  islands  joined  by  landfill  to  create  East  Boston, 
le  others  were  Apple,  Governor's,  Bird,  and  Hog  is- 
ids.  Throughout  the  i6oos  and  1700s  they  were 
mland,  pasture,  and  forest,  and  a  retreat  from  the 
linland.  Since  the  1830s,  the  islands  have  been  lev- 
id,  enlarged,  and  merged  into  a  land  mass  three 
ICS  their  original  size.  By  the  nineteenth  century, 
st  Boston  was  flourishing  as  a  center  of  shipbuilding 
d  commerce.  Donald  McKay  launched  his  great 
ppers  from  her  piers  and  later  Cunard  ships  brought- 
■goes  from  around  the  world  to  her  docks.  Since  that 
le,  the  changing  demands  of  trade  and  travel  have 
;n  a  strain  on  the  community.  The  waterfront  has 
t  its  glory,  and  roads,  tunnels,  and  the  airport  have 
placed  homes  and  businesses. 

Today  Hog  Island  is  Orient  Heights,  and  Apple, 

LONT  cover:  Central  Square,  c.  igoo 
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Bird,  and  Governor's  islands  are  the  core  of  Logan  Air- 
port. East  Boston  is  a  vigorous  community  made  up  of 
many  neighborhoods.  Though  street  names  bear  testa- 
ment to  the  old  Yankee  founders.  East  Boston  is  largely 
Italian.  There  are  smaller  groups  of  Irish  and  Scandin- 
avians, but  little  remains  of  a  once-thriving  Jewish 
community.  Hispanic  and  black  families  are  the  new- 
est arrivals. 

Buoyed  by  the  strength  of  their  ethnic  traditions, 
East  Boston  residents  are  striving  to  revitalize  their 
neighborhood.  Since  1968,  when  Wood  Island  Park 
had  been  lost  to  Logan  Airport,  local  groups  have  been 
mobilizing  to  block  airport  expansion,  improve  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  plan  housing  developments. 

The  East  Boston  islands  were  heavily  forested  once. 
But  Indians  of  the  Massachusett  tribe  cleared  acreage 
to  plant  corn  and  later  colonists  used  the  plentiful  tim- 
ber for  fuel.  As  they  cut  trees,  the  colonists  created  pas- 
tures and  farmers  began  to  ferry  cattle  from  the  main- 
land to  graze. 

The  Winthrop  family  owned  Governor's  Island 
from  1632  until  1808  when  the  United  States  govern- 
ment acquired  it  to  build  a  fort.  Apple  Island,  small 
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llinbor  Islands,  fi 

and  wooded,  was  a  popular  site  for  picnics.  In  1867  the 
Clity  of  Boston  liout^Iit  it  for  use  as  a  gravel  pit.  A  150 
foot  drumlin,  a  hill  formed  by  glaciers,  dominated  Hog 
Island.  As  various  individuals  purchased  the  island, 
they  tried  to  erase  the  stigma  of  its  original  title,  re- 


a  lyii  Map 

naming  it  Susanna,  Belle  Isle,  and  finally  Breed's  If« 
land.  Bird  Island,  which  was  largely  marsh,  sank  int 
the  harbor  in  the  early  1800s.  Before  this,  as  a  warnin 
to  privateers  entering  Boston's  waters,  the  Massachu 
setts  Bay  Colony  hanged  pirates  there. 
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As  late  as  1830  Noddle's  Island  had  only  eight  res- 
idents. Samuel  Maverick  was  the  first  permanent  set- 
tler, receiving  property  as  a  grant  from  the  Council  of 
Plymouth  in  1633.  He  built  a  house  the  next  year  and 
Degan  farming.  In  1638,  Maverick  became  one  of  the 
:olony's  first  slaveholders.  However,  he  was  a  religious 
nonconformist  and  was  jailed  in  the  1640s  when  he  at- 
empted  to  extend  citizenship  to  non-Congregational- 
sts  like  himself.  In  1650  he  sold  his  property  and  re- 
urned  to  England. 

The  land  passed  through  many  different  hands  in 
he  next  20  years.  In  1670,  a  Colonel  Shrimpton  pur- 
;hased  the  island  and  built  a  summer  home.  Henry 
Lowell  Williams  and  his  son,  Thomas,  leased  and 
armed  the  island  from  1764  to  1830.  Often  they  in- 
'ited  guests  from  Boston  to  parties  at  their  home. 

The  first  naval  conflict  and  second  battle  of  the 
devolution,  the  Battle  of  Noddle's  Island  and  Chelsea 
l^reek,  was  fought  to  gain  possession  of  the  valuable 
attle  on  Hog  and  Noddle's  islands.  On  May  27,  1775, 
olonists  and  British  Marines  clashed.  The  Americans 
ventually  beached  and  burned  a  British  schooner  (at 
he  site  of  the  Meridian  St.  Bridge)  and  won  the  battle, 
^s  a  result,  the  Continental  Congress  promoted  the 
ommanding  officer,  Israel  Putnam,  to  Major  General, 
"he  colonists  evacuated  the  cattle  and  burned  the  is- 
mds,  leaving  scorched  earth  for  the  British  troops  oc- 
upying  Boston.  Soldiers  razed  the  Williams  house,  but 
'homas  returned  to  Noddle's  Island  after  the  war  and 
uilt  a  new  home. 

In  1 80 1,  when  Boston's  population  was  25,000, 
Toddle's  Island  boasted  but  one  new  mansion,  a  mill- 
ond  dam,  and  a  wharf.  Thirty-two  years  later  Gener- 
William  Sumner  paid  $80,000  for  the  island  and 
lunded  the  East  Boston  Company,  which  owned  East 
oston  and  guided  the  course  of  its  history  for  the  next 
Oo  years.  The  goal  of  the  corporation  was  to  develop  a 
Irosperous  trading  center  and  an  alluring  vacation  re- 
i.rt. 

Landfill  operations  began  at  once.  Noddle's  Island 


had  four  points  of  high  ground — Camp  Hill,  Smith 
Hill,  Eagle  Hill,  and  Uplands  Farm — between  which 
lay  marshes.  Workmen  for  the  East  Boston  Company 
leveled  Smith  Hill,  at  the  westernmost  end  of  the  is- 
land, and  dumped  its  dirt  into  a  swamp  which  separ- 
ated Camp  Hill  from  Eagle  Hill.  Architects  then  di- 
vided the  land  into  four  sections  or  neighborhoods. 
The  company  graded  the  island,  fashioned  streets  in  a 
grid  pattern,  and  sold  house  lots. 

The  company  also  saw  great  potential  for  devel- 
oping East  Boston's  waterfront.  While  commerce  flour- 
ished in  the  1830s  and  1840s,  Boston  lacked  piers.  The 
China  and  East  India  trades  burgeoned  and,  when 
gold  was  discovered  in  California,  ships  began  making 
the  regular  journey  from  coast  to  coast,  around  the  tip 
of  South  America.  The  increased  distances  between 
ports  created  a  demand  for  faster  vessels,  which  exist- 
ing shipyards  could  not  accommodate.  So,  in  its  first 
year  of  existence,  the  East  Boston  Company  built 
wharves,  obtained  a  freight  terminal  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  and  encouraged  shipbuilders  to  locate  their 
yards  along  East  Boston's  untapped  waterfront. 

The  company  succeeded  in  its  efforts  and  by  1835, 
697  persons  were  living  in  50  private  homes  on  the  is- 
land; 10  wharves  lined  the  waterfront,  and  a  ship  had 
unloaded  at  an  East  Boston  pier.  There  was  a  sugar  re- 
finery, an  iron  forgery,  a  bakery,  a  timber  company, 
and  a  manufacturer  of  small  vessels.  Along  the  wharves 
were  lumber  yards,  mast  and  spar  makers,  fish  packers, 
and  a  grindstone  and  plastic  supplier.  The  8o-room 
Maverick  House,  an  elegant  resort  hotel,  opened  that 
year,  and  the  "Maverick"  and  "East  Boston"  ferries 
began  their  regular  runs  off  Lewis  Street  to  Boston. 

The  ferries  no  longer  transport  people  across  the  harbor.  The 
city  discontinued  service  in  the  ig§os,  assuming  two  vehicular 
tunnels  and  the  AIT  A  line  would  Jill  transportation  needs.  But 
memories  of  the  ferries  are  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
ever  rode  them: 

"My  grandfather,  Peter,  used  to  collect  fares  for  the 
ferry  ride,  one  cent  for  a  person,  free  on  July  4th.  A 
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North  Ferry 


horse  and  team  cost  five  cents.  The  North  Ferry  went 
from  Battery  Wharf  and  Commercial  Street  to  Border 
Street.  The  South  Ferry  went  from  the  foot  of  State 
Street  to  Lewis  Street,  just  below  Maverick  Square. 
The  ferries  were  always  packed  with  passengers,  horses 
and  teams,  an  occasional  electric  truck-model  T,  and 
pushcarts.  There  was  also  a  ferry  from  Boston  to 
Charlestown.  The  uhole  waterfront  was  packed  with 
people  from  morning  to  night,  horses  pulling  and  haul- 
ing heavy  drays  filled  with  food  stuffs,  cases  of  beer, 
sugar  barrels  and  bags,  cotton,  hides  and  wool." 

"I  christened  the  ferry  the  General  Sumner.  The 
mayor  carried  me  in  his  arms.  I  was  si.x  or  eight  years 
old.  When  that  deteriorated  they  got  a  new  one. 
When  they  built  the  new  General  Sumner,  C-urley  was 
mayor  and  he  had  his  dauglitcr  christen  it." 


"I  remember  going  to  market  with  my  mother.  W( 
would  take  the  ferry  and  walk  up  Hanover  Street  t( 
Faneuil  Hall.  Sometimes  I  didn't  have  to  pay  the  pen 
ny  on  the  ferry  because  my  cousin  was  an  operator.  I 
really  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  able  to  cross  by  boat 
and  for  that  small  amount.  And  years  later,  for  a  lot  o 
the  senior  citizens,  it  was  a  great  ride  for  them  to  visil 
their  friends  in  the  North  End  and  West  End.  This  i; 
something  v\e  really  miss." 

"When  we  had  a  cough  or  some  kind  of  a  commu 
nicable  disease,  our  parents  would  bundle  us  up  and 
take  us  back  and  forth  on  the  ferry.  They  claimed  the 
sea  air  would  help  us.  And  it  was  quite  a  party  because 
we  weren't  the  only  ones  on  the  ferry.  I  recall  man\ 


mes  our  parents  didn't  have  the  money  so  we  would 
in  under  the  turnstyle." 

"The  Narrow  Gauge  railroad  train  used  to  run 
om  Lynn.  It  had  the  narrowest  tracks  in  the  world, 
hen  they  had  a  big  ferry  down  here,  the  three-cent 
rry.  You'd  get  off  the  Narrow  Gauge  and  on  the  fer- 
'  that  you  took  to  Rowes  Wharf.  People  went  to  work 
lat  way." 

"We  had  a  'Dizzy  Bridge'  where  the  Narrow 
auge  ran  over  the  channel.  And  we  tried  to  run  over 
ose  tracks  to  get  to  Wood  Island.  If  you  looked  down 
)u'd  get  dizzy." 

"In  summer  we  would  walk  to  Revere  Beach  or 
atch  the  Lynn  Narrow  Gauge  running  over  the 
idge  to  Wood  Island  with  so  many  people  on  the 


trains  they  would  be  hanging  off  the  ends.  It  looked 
funny  as  they  all  wore  straw  hats,  called  'skimmers.' 
There  was  a  glass  covered  tool  box  under  the  train  and 
we'd  try  to  skim  rocks  at  it." 

"There  is  some  talk  of  bringing  the  ferry  back.  I 
don't  know.  People  would  like  to  recapture  a  certain 
spirit.  I  guress  that's  such  a  highly  personal  thing.  Each 
of  us  has  to  recapture  the  spirit  ourselves." 

East  Boston  fast  became  an  important  shipbuilding 
center.  In  1S39,  Samuel  Hall  launched  the  "Akbar" 
from  his  boatyard  at  the  west  end  of  Maverick  Street, 
christening  a  boom  that  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  Civ- 
il War  when  steamers  replaced  sailing  ships.  In  1844,  a 
34-year-old  shipbuilder  named  Donald  McKay  set  up 
his  yard  on  Border  Street,  near  the  base  of  Eagle  Hill. 
Here,  for  20  years,  McKay  designed  and  constructed 
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clipper  ships,  packets,  and  traders.  McKay  was  the 
most  famous  of  all  East  Boston  shipmakers  and  his 
clippers — the  Flying  Cloud,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas, 
the  Bald  Eagle,  and  Lightning — set  record  speeds  as 
they  sailed  around  the  world. 

Over  the  next  25  years  the  population  of  East  Bos- 
ton spiralled  from  i  ,455  to  20,000.  The  island  became 
a  desirable  residential  community.  Ships'  captains  and 
wealthy  merchants  built  brick  townhouses  on  Jeflries 
Point  and  spacious  Victorian  frame  houses  atop  Eagle 
Hill.  The  chance  for  employment  lured  many  skilled 
workmen  to  East  Boston  from  Canada  and  the  South 
Shore  of  Massachusetts  during  the  decade  of  the  '40s. 
Most  of  these  men  lived  near  Maverick  Scjuare  and 
Paris  Street  in  rooming  houses  and  cheap  tenements. 
Protestant  churches  prospered;  there  were  five  denom- 
inations in  East  Boston  by  mid-century:  Congregation- 
alist,  Universalist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  and  Presby- 
terian. 

During  the  1850s  and  '60s,  Irish  fleeing  the  potato 
famine  arrived  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  unskilled  labor  force  which  built  East  Bos- 
ton's piers,  extended  its  railroad  systems,  and  worked 
as  stevedores  on  its  busy  docks.  Barred  from  skilled  oc- 
cupations because  of  anti-Catholic  discrimination, 
they  devoted  their  energies  to  building  an  effective  po- 
litical organization  and  a  strong  church.  The  Ken- 
nedys settled  in  East  Boston,  where  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
was  born  and  raised;  they  were  businessmen,  bankers 
and  land  speculators.  In  1844,  the  Irish  established  the 
first  Catholic  Church  in  East  Boston,  the  Church  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  and  later  built  the  Most  Holy  Redeem- 
er C'hurch  and  Our  Lady  of  Assumption,  Sacred 
Heart,  and  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea  churches. 

After  the  Civil  War,  when  the  wooden-shipbuilding 
industry  collapsed.  East  Boston's  economy  went  into  a 
long  decline.  McKay  launched  his  last  clipper.  The 
Glory  of  the  Seas,  in  1869  and  finally  closed  his  yards 
in  1875.  Skilled  craftsmen  turned  elsewhere  for  work 


and  moved  to  the  Back  Bay  and  the  recently  openeci 
"streetcar  suburbs." 

Immigration  of  Italians  and  Russian  Jews  reversec 
the  decline  and  doubled  East  Boston's  population  fron 
1885  to  1 91 5.  Land  speculators  bought  abandoned  es. 
tates  and  middle  class  houses  and,  after  subdividing 
them,  rented  them  out  to  the  immigrants.  The  Eas 
Boston  Company  filled  in  the  flats  behind  Jeffries  Poin 
to  make  room  for  even  more  dwellings  and  began  de 
\  eloping  single  family  homes  on  Breed's  Hill.  The  firs 
of  the  triple-decker  houses  and  tenements  still  standim 
today  were  built  by  the  mid-i8oos. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  industries  proliferatec 
in  residential  areas  like  Cottage  Street  and  Mavericl 
Square  and  along  the  waterfront,  providing  the  new-; 
comers  with  low-skilled,  low-paying  jobs.  Docks  that 
once  hosted  a  proud  shipbuilding  industry  were  now« 
railroad  docks,  encumbered  by  freight  haulers,  coal; 
yards,  and  ship  repair  facilities,  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Works.  Machine  shops,  foundries,  the  Maverick  Mills 
on  Addison  Street,  garment  and  shoe  factories,  and  the 
General  Electric  Lamp  Factory  offered  employment. 

East  Boston  became  an  ethnic  enclave,  whose  res- 
idents exhibited  a  fighting  spirit  that  countered  their;  ™ 
community's  poverty.  By  1905,  the  Jewish  community 
was  the  largest  in  New  England.  On  Chelsea  and  Por- 
ter streets,  there  were  kosher  markets  and  restaurants, 
dry  goods  stores,  chicken  houses  and  other  Jewish  bus- 
inesses. The  community  supported  thiee  synagogues, 
the  first  of  which  opened  in  1892.  Young  boys  attended 
the  Talmud  Torah,  \\  here  they  received  their  Jewish 
education. 

The  m'ajority  of  the  men  earned  their  living  in  ways 
typical  of  early  American-Jewish  settlers.  They  were 
tailors,  shopkeepers,  peddlers,  junk  dealers,  and  indus- 
trial workers.  As  they  saved  enough  money,  however, 
families  moved  to  more  desirable  areas  such  as  Rox- 
bury,  Dorchester,  and  Chelsea.  By  1930,  the  Jewish 
population  had  dwindled  to  a  handful. 
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Conrad  Decker 
Brewery,  c.  i8go 


A  few  Italians  lived  in  East  Boston  in  the  late  1 8oos, 
ut  it  was  1905  before  large  numbers  arrived.  The  first 
talian  settlers  came  from  the  North  End  and  soon 
ere  joined  by  "paisani"  and  relatives  from  Italy, 
ents  were  low.  People  settled  on  Jeffries  Point,  where 
lere  were  small  gardens  and  open  space,  and  around 
[averick  and  Cottage  streets.  By  191 5  Italians  formed 
significant  part  of  East  Boston's  population.  The 
)mmunity  spread  to  Chelsea  Street  and  then  to  the 
istern  slope  of  Eagle  Hill.  Later,  the  more  well-off 
oved  to  Orient  Heights. 

The  Italians  set  down  permanent  roots  in  East  Bos- 
n.  Many  families  built  homes  and  the  community 
ised  money  to  build  two  churches,  Mt.  Carmel  and 
Lazarus,  where  Italian,  in  its  various  dialects,  was 
^[  oken.  The  immigrants'  strong  ties  to  Italy  provided  a 
cal  point  for  social  and  religious  activities.  Until  15 


or  20  years  ago,  societies  dedicated  to  the  patron  saints 
of  Italian  villages  and  provinces  sponsored  festas  on 
Cottage  and  Porter  streets  throughout  the  summer 
months.  The  societies  organized  recreational  functions 
as  well. 

Sophie  Catanese,  who  has  lived  on  Cottage  Street 
all  her  life,  explains: 

"They  used  to  call  this  street  'Little  Italy'  because 
all  the  people  were  from  Abruzzi.  We  had  a  society,  the 
Due  of  Abruzzi,  and  we  used  to  have  picnics.  We  hired 
about  30  buses  and  went  to  Maynard.  We  went  early  in 
the  morning  and  came  back  about  10  at  night.  We  had 
clams  and  pigs  to  barbecue  and  wine  and  cheese.  And 
it  was  all  one  group  from  the  southern  part  of  Italy." 

East  Boston  offered  its  residents  other  opportunities 
for  recreation:  playgrounds  on  Paris  Street,  Eagle  Hill, 
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and  at  the  Heights;  four  movie  theaters;  dance  halls; 
and  several  leagues  and  clubs.  The  settlement  houses  in 
East  Boston — the  Good  Will  House  on  Webster  Street, 
Trinity  House  on  Meridian  Street — were  established  in 
the  late  i88os  to  relieve  the  hardships  of  immigrants 
and  to  hasten  their  "Americanization."  The  houses 
also  developed  athletic,  crafts,  and  drama  programs  for 
children  and  young  adults.  Caroline  Orr  at  Trinity 
House  started  a  summer  camp  for  girls  in  1933,  a  pio- 
neer venture  w  hich  is  still  in  existence. 

William  Amerina  Playground  consisted  of  four 
acres  between  Cottage,  Maverick,  Frankfort,  and  Gove 
streets  in  the  First  Section,  and  was  used  for  soccer, 
baseball,  football,  and  squash,  and  ice  skating  in  win- 
ter. But  the  most  outstanding  recreational  facility  was 
Wood  Island  Park.  Designed  by  the  famous  landscape 
architect  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  completed  in 
1898,  this  75-acre  park  had  field  and  bathhouses,  play- 
ing fields,  a  cinder  track,  a  public  beach,  picnic  areas 
and  shaded  walkways.  Families,  young  couples,  reli- 
gious groups  and  the  East  Boston  High  School  physical 
education  classes  all  enjoyed  it.  In  the  1960s,  Logan 
Airport  absorbed  both  Wood  Island  Park  and  Amerina 
Field,  as  well  as  surrounding  islands,  replacing  them 
with  a  runway,  post  office  and  car  rentals,  depri\  ing 
East  Boston  of  most  of  its  open  space. 

Wood  Island  Park,  which  was  renamed  World  War 
Memorial  Park  in  the  1920s,  has  become  a  symbol  of 
the  injustices  sufTcrcd  by  East  Boston  in  the  name  of 
progress.  Its  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity: 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  the  biggest  steal  was  in 
the  section,  it's  when  they  took  Wood  Island  Park  out. 
About  the  meanest  thing  ever  done.  It  was  a  crime." 

"I  worked  with  girl  scouts  and  they  used  their  day 
camp  out  there.  The  MDC  set  up  units  and  fireplaces 
for  them.  They  really  had  a  good  time,  but  what  do  the 
children  have  now?  The  scouts  don't  have  any  facilities 


for  an  overnight  camp.  They  have  to  go  out  of  tht 
area." 

"W'e  used  to  have  relatives  come  from  a  great  dis-; 
tance  to  Wood  Island  Park.  We  would  cook  up  a  big. 
meal  and  stay  all  day." 

"We  used  to  swim  there  every  day.  We'd  bring  oui 
lunch  and  the  kids  played  baseball.  We  all  had  a  grand 
time  under  the  trees.  And  they  had  a  little  stand;  wc 
used  to  buy  ice  cream  and  hot  dogs.  But  now  it's 
gone." 

"There  was  a  time  when  we  had  no  money  and 
we'd  go  dig  for  clams  and  crabs  and  periwinkles  at 
Wood  Island  so  we  could  eat.  Then  we  had  victory  gar- 
dens. For  miles  and  miles  all  you  could  see  was  victory 
gardens.  And  we  preserved  everything.  Beautiful.  W^e 
had  the  trees;  we  had  mountains  and  we'd  roll  down 
the  hills  and  we'd  play;  then  they'd  have  tennis;  they'd 
have  swings,  you  name  it." 

"I  remember  the  early  days.  All  these  gardens.  In- 
September  and  October,  when  they  came  to  harvest, 
the  place  would  be  colorful  with  yellow  squash,  green 
squash,  glistening  red  tomatoes.  And  people  out  there 
all  the  time." 

"I  remember  when  Wood  Island  used  to  be  an  ar- 
my camp  with  soldiers.  As  kids,  in  the  afternoon  we'd 
stand  outside  the  fence  waiting  for  them  to  throw  over 
their  surplus  army  gear.  I  guess  in  those  days  we  used 
to  value  that  stuff — canteen  cups,  belts  .  .  ." 

"On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  had  gigantic  fireworks. 
You'd  never  seen  anything  like  it.  People  were  up  on 
their  roofs  and  everybody  would  be  yelling.  And  that 
park  was  full.  At  the  end  they  raised  the  flag  and  the 
band  played  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  everybody 
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Pauline  Bromberg  leading  one  of  her  exercise  classes  at  Wood  Island  Park,  ig2o's 


aved  their  hats  in  the  air.  They'd  toot  the  horn,  yell 
id  scream.  You  couldn't  hear  for  the  noise." 

'The  best  cinder  foot  track  in  the  country  was  lo- 
ted  there.  There  were  six  or  eight  grass  tennis  courts, 
ur  baseball  diamonds,  bleachers,  a  bathhouse  with 
mnasium.  The  service  road  beyond  the  baseball 
Ids  was  grassy.  In  the  summertime  we'd  go  up  there 


and  try  to  get  close  to  the  water.  In  the  wintertime  we 
played  football.  Neptune  Road  is  about  lo  houses  from 
being  devoured.  That  was  the  main  access  to  Wood  Is- 
land Park,  tree-lined  down  the  center  aisle  and  on  ei- 
ther side.  The  whole  area  was  beautiful.  They  could 
have  left  it  alone." 

The  unharnessed  growth  of  Logan  Airport  during 
the  '50s  and  '60s  was  but  the  latest  of  many  transporta- 
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tion  improvements  which  have  cost  the  residents  of 
East  Boston  dearly.  Between  1900  and  1904,  the  old 
Boston  Elevated  built  the  first  underwater  tunnel  in 
North  America.  The  tunnel  connected  East  Boston's 
trolley  lines  to  the  city-wide  network,  but  destroyed  a 
lovely  park  at  Hotel  Scjuare.  Thirty  years  later,  the 
city  built  a  vehicular  tunnel  between  East  Boston  and 
downtown.  It  was  named  the  Sumner  Tunnel  after  the 
founder  of  the  I>ast  Boston  Company.  By  the  1950s,  in- 
creased automobile  traffic  strained  the  one  harbor 
crossing  and  the  Callahan  Tunnel  was  built.  Construc- 
tion of  the  two  tunnels  and  expressway  leading  to  the 
airport,  Suffolk  Downs,  and  Revere  displaced  hun- 
dreds of  families  and  merchants.  The  expressway  cut 
Chelsea,  Paris,  and  Bremen  streets  in  half,  erecting  a 
barrier  between  the  second  and  third  sections,  just  as 
the  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Transport  Authority 
line  had  bisected  the  Fourth  Section  and  Neptune 
Road  in  the  1920s. 

Logan  Airport  was  born  in  1922  when  the  state 
legislature  authorized  construction  of  an  airfield  on  the 
reclaimed  flats  at  East  Boston.  In  1923  the  airfield  was 
a  189-acrc  cinder  patch,  with  two  landing  strips  and 
three  hangers.  I'our  years  later,  Charles  Lindbergh 
landed  at  the  airfield  and  the  entire  community  cclc- 
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Aerial  View 
of  Wood  Island  Park, 
the  recently  built  airfield, 
and  East  Boston 


brated  with  a  ticker  tape  parade  through  the  streets. 
By  1930,  the  airfield  was  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast.  Logan  today  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  land 
area  of  East  Boston.  Most  of  the  airport's  growth  oc- 
cured  during  the  '50s  and  the  '60s,  when  the  volume  of 
air  traffic  increased  dramatically  and  jet  planes,  which 
require  longer  runways,  were  introduced.  Expansion 
was  in  two  directions:  landfill  in  the  harbor  and  en- 
croachment into  the  neighborhoods. 

The  population  of  East  Boston  peaked  at  64,069  in 
1925.  With  the  implementation  of  national  immigra- 
tion restrictions  in  1924  the  population  leveled  off. 
However,  beginning  with  the  construction  of  the  Sum- 
ner Tunnel,  people  have  been  pushed  out  of  their 
homes  and  neighborhoods  have  faltered,  accelerating 
an  exodus  to  the  nearby  cities  of  Revere,  Maiden,  and 
Everett.  In  the  last  decade,  the  trend  has  been 
checked.  The  people  who  settled  in  East  Boston  in  this 
century  have  staked  a  claim  there  and  do  not  want  to 
leave. 

An  important  turning  point  in  East  Boston's  history 
can  be  traced  to  two  major  protests  against  the  airport. 
In  cai  ly  October,  1968,  after  years  of  fruitless  attempts 
to  convince  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  (Mass- 
port)  oHicials  to  re-route  the  over  600  dump  and  fuel 


trucks  which  traveled  to  and  from  Logan  on  Maverick 
Street  each  day,  a  group  of  young  mothers  decided  to 
form  a  blockade.  The  Maverick  Street  mothers  pa- 
raded and  staged  a  sit-in  on  the  street.  They  won  the 
support  of  the  mayor  and  within  a  week,  Massport  had 
devised  a  new  truck  route  on  airport  property.  The 
ne.xt  spring,  residents  waged  a  less  successful  fight  to 
save  Neptune  Road.  Massport  took  a  700-foot  strip  of 
the  street  by  eminent  domain.  Despite  vigorous  lobby- 
ing at  the  State  House  and  in  Washington  and  demon- 
itrations  in  East  Boston,  residents  could  not  reverse  the 
action.  Nonetheless,  East  Bostonians  discovered  they 
:ould  effectively  oppose  the  airport's  encroachment. 

The  families  and  individuals  who  have  chosen  to 
;tay  in  East  Boston  are  the  keystone  of  the  neighbor- 
lood's  future.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  several  East 
Bostonians  recount  the  history  of  their  neighborhood 
ind  themselves. 


Ejleanor  Welch  has  lived  on  Jeffries  Point  all  her 
ife.  She  writes  a  weekly  column  for  the  East  Boston  Commu- 
'ity  News  about  the  history  and  current  issues  of  the  oldest 
neighborhood  in  East  Boston: 

"Jeffries  Point,  the  'First  Section,'  extends  from 
vlaverick  Sc|uare  to  the  southeastern  tip  of  Sumner 
itreet.  The  history  of  East  Boston  began  here. 

"Two  hundred  years  ago  herds  of  cattle,  ffocks  of 
heep,  scores  of  horses  fed  along  the  green  valleys  and 
ip  the  hillsides.  The  first  house  was  located  at  Webster 
nd  Cottage  streets.  It  was  the  first  house  built  in  East 
Soston  after  the  establishment  of  the  East  Boston  Com- 
lany,  and  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Guy  C.  Haynes 
1  1833.  Dr.  John  Jeffries  built  the  second  house  and 
sed  it  as  a  summer  residence  in  1834. 

"We  have  in  our  community  a  historic  park.  Today 
:  is  called  Brophy  Park  but  its  historical  significance 
ates  back  to  when  the  site  was  known  as  Camp  Hill, 
Iter  designated  by  the  city  as  Belmont  Square.  British 


Marines  occupied  that  area  in  1 71 1  and  in  1814  volun- 
tary labor  built  Fort  Strong  to  defend  the  city  against 
possible  British  attack. 

"The  Catholic  Church,  Our  Lady  of  the  Assump- 
tion, was  a  focal  point  for  a  deeply  religious  communi- 
ty. Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  on  Gove  Street  ministered 
to  the  Italian  speaking  residents,  and  St.  Mary's  Epis- 
copal Church  on  Marginal  Street  cai'ed  for  members  of 
its  sect. 

"Our  streets  are  appropriately  named  after  early 
settlers  and  directors  of  the  East  Boston  Company. 

"Jeffries  Point  boasts  of  the  oldest  chartered  Yacht 
Club  in  New  England.  The  charter  was  granted  in 
1879."  Unfortunately  the  club  building  is  presently 
owned  by  Massport. 

"We  do  not  claim  the  airport;  we  unwillingly  suffer 
its  location.  In  the  name  of  progress,  the  Port  Author- 
ity has  assumed  dictatorial  power  and  we  have  come 
dangerously  close  to  suffocation. 

"Outsiders  may  wonder  why  we  continue  to  live  at 
Jeffries  Point  with  a  noisy  unscrupulous  neighbor  in 
our  backyard.  Living  at  Jeffries  Point  is  a  state  of 
mind.  The  greatest  percentage  of  residents  have  never 
lived  anywhere  else.  They  have  no  desire  to  live  else- 
where. We  live  in  ethnic  harmony.  Our  homes  are  our 
castles,  impregnable  to  attack  from  monied  mighty 
power.  It's  always  a  good  day  and  a  pleasant  evening 
— at  JefTries  Point." 

DiNoLiBERTi  is  fifty-one  years  old.  He  lives  on  Webster 
Street  in  the  house  where  he  was  born.  Service  coordinator  at  the 
Little  City  Hall  and  the  father  of  six  children,  he  is  active  in 
several  organizations  in  East  Boston,  from  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can World  War  Veterans  to  the  Land  Use  Advisory  Council: 

"When  you  thought  of  JefTries  Point,  you  thought 
of  trees.  In  the  summertime,  you  could  stand  at  the  end 
of  Webster  Street  at  Orleans  Street  and  look  up  and  see 
nothing  but  a  tunnel  with  trees  on  both  sides  and  their 
branches  spreading  out  over  the  top  of  the  streetcar 
and  trolleys.  The  trolley  car  system  ran  from  where 
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Maverick  Square  is  now,  where  the  parking  meters  are 
— that  used  to  be  a  hump.  At  the  end  where  the  tele- 
phone booth  is,  was  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  There 
were  tracks  coming  down  Meridian  Street  going  into 
the  tunnel,  and  to  the  right  up  Maverick  Street  to  Or- 
leans Street.  That  was  the  Jeffries  Point  trolley. 

"Our  way  of  using  it  when  we  were  kids  was  wait- 
ing 'til  it  came  near  one  of  the  bends  and  slowed  down 
and  we'd  jump  on  the  back.  There  was  a  stick  that 
u.sed  to  come  out  with  a  hole  in  it,  a  coupling.  We'd 
stand  on  that.  .Xnd  for  extra  excitement,  we'd  pull  the 
trolley  so  it  would  stop;  take  it  off  the  wire.  And  the 
conductor  would  have  to  come  out  and  hook  it  up  so  he 
could  keep  going. 

"Where  the  Ck^mmonwealth  Amljulance  Service 
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Lexington  Street, 
looking  East 


and  the  laundry  are,  on  W^ebster  Street,  used  to  be  the 
old  Swedish  Home.  It  was  a  duplex,  red  brick  building 
like  the  Immigration  Home  on  Marginal  Street.  It  was 
for  Swedish  sailors,  so  when  they  came  into  port, 
they'd  have  someplace  to  go." 

Anna  DeFro.vzo  w  president  of  the  East  Boston 
Recreation,  Master  Planning,  Land  Use  Advisory  Council. 
From  her  home  on  Lamson  Court  she  has  witnessed  the  en- 
croachment of  Logan  and  other  changes: 

"We  had  W'ood  Island,  Amerina  Field.  We  had 
much,  much  more  open  space,  where  kids  could  play. 
We  had  the  airport.  The  airport  was  the  mudflats.  We 
used  to  go  up  there  with  buckets  and  get  clay.  The  wa- 
ter used  to  come  as  far  as  Cottage  Street  until  about  40 
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or  50  years  ago.  They  filled  all  that  in  for  the  airport. 
And  we  had  all  the  brick  sidewalks.  They  took  those 
away.  Brick  sidewalks,  cobblestone  streets. 

"Not  too  long  ago,  really,  that  all  changed.  The 
trees  went  down,  one  after  the  other.  They  really 
didn't  have  to  be  cut  down.  Just  to  make  concrete  side- 
A'alks.  They  were  beautiful  trees.  Webster  Street,  Sum- 
ler  Street,  Everett  Street — they  were  all  over.  And  the 
people  let  them  do  it  because  they  didn't  realize.  Now 
oday  they  wish  they  had  trees  in  front  of  their  houses; 
oday,  they  know  what  trees  mean. 

"Brophy  Park  was  like  Wood  Island — all  trees.  It 
vas  our  picnic  grounds.  There  was  the  Rockies;  we 
ised  to  play  in  the  Rockies,  behind  the  Samuel  Adams 
Ichool.  Oh,  the  Golden  Stairs — those  are  historical. 
Down  they  go,  down  to  Marginal  Street.  An  old  Irish 
ady  told  me  that  years  ago  only  rich  people  lived  here. 
?his  was  like  estates,  that's  why  the  houses  on  Webster 
treet  are  beautiful.  In  the  back  used  to  be  the  ser- 
ants.  The  water  came  right  up  to  the  Golden  Stairs, 
ind  they  used  to  go  down  there  to  get  in  their  boats  or 
)  swim.  And  the  poor  people  weren't  allowed,  so  the 
cor  people  used  to  call  them  the  'Stairs  of  Gold.'  " 

William  andl^ucY  Ferullo  live  on  Haynes  Street, 
^illiam  is  a  retired  longshoreman.  Lucy,  who  received  her  B .S . 
hen  her  children  were  grown  up,  is  an  elementary  school  art 
acher  in  Roslindale.  William  describes  the  waterfront  as  it 
as  40 years  ago: 

"People  used  to  go  down  the  Golden  Stairs  and 
1st  the  Massachusetts  Coal  Wharf  on  Marginal  Street 

I  get  to  the  three  cent  ferry.  And  after  the  ferry  was 
:thlehem  Steel.  The  glue  factory  came  after  Bethle- 
m.  They  used  to  take  all  the  old  fish,  after  it  was  fil- 
ted,  and  the  people  would  process  it  and  make  glue. 

"Further  down  were  all  these  docks  where,  years 
;o,  ships  would  come  in.  They  used  to  smoke  herring 
id  different  kinds  of  fish  in  a  barrel  down  there.  What 

II  stands  there  is  the  Jeffries  Yacht  Club.  And  around 
the  left,  there  was  Triangle's  Boat  Yard.  Then  there 


was  what  we  used  to  call  the  'sand  sucker,'  a  big  open 
spot  where  we  used  to  swim.  The  MPA  filled  that  all 
in. 

"People  used  to  go  to  Europe  from  Pier  3.  If  you 
went  upstairs,  there'd  be  rails  and  at  the  end  of  each 
rail  there'd  be  a  big  desk.  You  had  to  go  past  it  with 
your  passport.  There  were  one  or  two  custom  guards. 

"They  used  to  have  ships  come  in  every  Sunday. 
This  is  where  all  your  passengers  came  in.  We  kids  used 
to  carry  their  baggage  to  their  cars  and  we'd  watch 
their  cars  for  them.  And  we  used  to  turn  around  and 
tell  them,  'Look  mister,  if  anything  happens  to  your 
car,  don't  blame  us.'  So  we  put  a  check  mark  on  the 
ones  we  were  paid  to  watch.  The  ones  that  weren't 
watched,  we  put  a  cross  mark  on.  Sometimes  these  peo- 
ple came  out  and  found  their  tires  low.  Then  we'd  help 
them  pump  them  up  and  get  something  for  it.  But  if 
they  were  smart  enough,  they  took  the  hint  when  we 
first  talked  to  them. 

"The  old  Immigrants'  Home  is  now  the  housing  for 
the  elderly.  There  is  an  open  lot  here.  Before  there  was 
a  house  here,  with  a  store.  That  was  Ballums.  He  dealt 
in  baggage  and  in  foreign  exchange.  Along  the  rest  of 
the  block,  one  flight  up,  were  all  rooming  houses, 
apartments.  Underneath,  on  the  ground  floor,  were  all 
your  restaurants  and  taverns.  It  was  like  in  England. 

"Near  where  Pier  i  was,  was  Little  Commonwealth 
Pier.  It  was  all  wood.  We  used  to  swim  right  over  here. 
And  for  a  time  during  the  Second  World  War  they 
used  it  for  the  Coast  Guard  base;  they  had  little  bar- 
racks there.  They  filled  all  that  in.  And  they  built  Pier  i 
here,  built  it  out  of  wood,  too.  Then  Pier  2  and  Pier  3 
were  built  out  of  steel  structure.  And  Pier  4,  way  down 
by  the  'horn  tracks,'  that  burned  down  years  ago,  be- 
fore my  time,  but  my  father  remembered  it.  The  only 
thing  that  remained  was  the  cement  part,  where  the 
grain  elevator  was.  When  they  came  in  to  build  the 
new  piers,  they  left  the  structure  there  because  it  was 
still  strong  and  they  built  all  around  it  for  Pier  4. 

"We  used  to  run  underneath  those  piers  and  no  one 
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could  catch  us.  Along  the  l)ulkhead,  we  could  travel 
along  with  our  friends,  the  rats.  And  we  used  to  go 
down  underneath  and  sneak  up  into  the  Narrow 
Gauge  and  get  our  rides  through  to  the  beach." 

Added  Lucy  Peru llo:  "I  lived  up  at  217  Webster 
Street.  And  there's  subcellars  there.  You'd  have  a  reg- 
ular cellar  and  then  you'd  go  dow  n  and  there'd  be  an- 
other cellar.  So  I  inquired,  'What  was  the  purpose?' 
They  used  to  be  caves,  entrances  coming  in  from  the 
water,  back  when  they  used  to  take  slaves  in  on  the 
ships.  When  the  tide  was  right,  they'd  let  the  men  out 
and  they'd  take  them  into  these  cellars.  At  night, 
they'd  come  back  and  get  these  people,  and  take  them 
up  through  the  country,  over  the  road." 


Sections  Two  and  Three  are  commonly  referred  to 
as  Maverick,  Central,  and  Day  squares  and  Eagle  Hill, 
or  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  and  Sacred  Heart  parish- 


es. In  the  1 830s,  Hotel  Square  was  the  loveliest  part  of 
the  Second  Section;  the  site  of  the  Maverick  House,  it 
was  a  resort  for  many  years.  The  rest  of  the  section  at- 
tracted speculators  who  built  less  costly  dwellings  for 
immigrant  workmen.  The  East  Boston  Company  de- 
veloped Section  Three  in  the  1 840s.  The  original  plans 
envisioned  a  Public  Garden  on  Eagle  Hill.  Instead,  in 
1842,  these  few  acres  bordered  by  Marion,  Lexington, 
Putnam,  and  Saratoga  streets  were  subdivided  into  48 
house  lots. 

"Whoever  was  naming  the  streets,  it  was  quite  un- 
usual," remarks  Janet  Graves  who  has  lived  at  388 
Meridian  Street  all  her  life.  "They  were  Revolutionary 
War  battles.  White  Street  after  White  Plains,  New 
York;  Monmouth  was  a  well-known  battle;  Eutaw 
was  another  one.  Lexington,  of  course,  and  Princeton 
and  Bennington.  The  others  were  officers  and  generals 
— Brooks  and  all  those.  The  east  ones  were  named  after 
birds.  I  don't  know  why  they  should  select  birds — 
there  must  have  been  a  naturalist  in  the  group.  Border 


Street  was  certainly  well-named  because  it  was  a  bor- 
der; and  Marginal  Street  was  a  border.  Maverick  was 
the  first  person  to  live  on  the  island,  so  Maverick  was 
named  for  him.  Others  were  named  for  poets — Cole- 
ridge, Horace,  Wordsworth." 

In  the  next  decades,  Sections  Two  and  Three  grew 
densely  populated  and  industries  and  commercial  en- 
terprises located  themselves  there.  In  turn,  each  wave 
of  immigrants  moved  from  the  First  Section  to  Chel- 
sea, Porter  and  Cottage  streets,  and  the  neighborhood 
bustled  with  social  activity. 

Theodore  Barbarossa,  sculptor  of  the  five  large 
'elxefis  on  the  Museum  of  Science  building,  and  a  relief  of  the 
History  of  East  Boston  on  the  Heritage  Apartments,  has  a 
studio  on  Border  Street: 

"Mr.  Bragdon,  who  owned  this  house  on  Eagle  Hill 
ind  died  at  g8,  told  me  about  the  races.  Packard  Drug 
—he  had  horses.  Fitzgerald  owned  a  barroom  on  the 
:orner  of  Cottage  and  he  had  a  sulky.  He  used  to  ride 
iround  the  streets  all  the  time.  They  had  to  have  mon- 
;y.  It  was  their  sport  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

"Way  back  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  they 
ised  to  race  horses  from  Maverick  Square  to  Day 
Square.  There  were  sulky  races  on  Chelsea  Street  and 
n  the  winter  they  used  to  have  sleigh  races." 

Others  recall: 

"In  those  days  we  used  Cottage  Street  for  the  Ital- 
m  feasts — St.  Anthony's,  St.  Anne's.  All  Cottage 
treet  would  be  lit  up  and  there'd  be  pushcarts  every- 
where. You  could  buy  everything  you  could  think  of  on 
lose  carts.  That  would  be  almost  every  weekend  in 
immer.  The  McKay  schoolyard  was  a  big  park.  The 
ands  were  there  and  they  would  play  three  nights  in  a 
3W.  Everybody,  all  the  kids,  would  go  in  there  and 
sten  to  music.  And  Sunday  night  we  would  go  down 
)  Porter  Street,  Amerina  Field.  The  stadium  was  a 
ig,  open  area  and  we  had  fireworks  down  there, 
here  the  Rent-a-Car  is.  All  Porter  Street  would  be 


like  the  market  in  the  North  End  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  pushcarts  would  come  over  on  the  ferry. 
They  can't  anymore,  with  the  tunnel." 

^' 

"I  remember  when  Chelsea  Street  i-an  from  Mav- 
erick Square  to  Day  Square,  one  straight  road.  From 
Maverick  Square  to  Gove  Street  was  called, 'Doctors' 
Row.'  There  was  a  stable  which  is  McGrath's  Funeral 
Parlor.  There  also  were  a  lot  of  rag  peddlers  who  came 
over  from  Chelsea." 


Maverick  and  Central  scjuares  are  the  commercial 
heart  of  East  Boston.  Cental  Square  was  a  natural 
gathering  place.  Major  events  were  staged  in  the 
park. 

One  resident  remembers:  "When  the  First  World 
War  started  Enrico  Caruso  sang  for  war  bonds.  That 
was  when  they  had  the  old  wind-up  Gramophones. 
Caruso  singing  for  war  bonds — he  was  one  of  the  best 
singers  in  the  world." 

"They  used  to  have  bands  in  the  park,"  recalls  an- 
other. "There  were  concerts  almost  every  week,  espe- 
cially during  the  war.  When  World  War  i  ended  the 
people  went  around  the  streets  banging  pans.  The 
streets  were  just  packed  with  people  yelling  with  great 
joy  .  .  .  'Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning,'  'Over  There' 
.  .  .  Now  when  I  get  sheet  music  of  those  songs  it  brings 
back  memories  of  Central  Square." 

Bordering  the  Vv'aterfront,  Maverick  Square  has 
long  provided  services  for  seamen,  longshoremen, 
ships'  captains,  mechanics,  and  laborers.  Until  1924, 
streetcars  emerged  from  the  tunnel  at  the  Square.  The 
MBTA  station  there  remains  the  busiest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Al  Ambrosino,  who  lived  in  the  Maverick  Square  area 
most  of  his  life,  hints  at  the  ojfbeat  character  of  the  square: 
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"I  used  to  live  right  on  'Monkey  Wrench  Corner.' 
I  don't  know  why  they  called  it  that.  It  was  the  corner 
of  Border  and  Maverick  streets  near  the  North  Ferry 
and  it  used  to  be  a  place  that  was  always  busy.  We  had 
a  fighter  there  named  'K.O.  Mugsee' — he  fought  the 
welterweight  from  Lawrence.  Monkey  W'rench  Corner 
was  one  of  the  liveliest  places  in  East  Boston. 

"Maverick,  Border  and  Liverpool — that  block  used 
to  have  the  Old  American  House.  All  the  ships'  cap- 
tains used  to  go  there  to  have  their  drinks.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  places,  and  served  the  captains  of  the  six  and 
eight  mast  ships.  You  should  have  seen  those  ships. 
They  used  to  dock  at  McQuesten's  Lumljcr  Yard  next 
to  the  Atlantic  Works." 

Border  Street's  waterfront  gave  rise  to  great  ship- 
yards, among  them  Hall's  and  McKay's.  The  first  iron 
steamship  in  the  United  States  was  built  in  1857  at  the 
Atlantic  Works,  on  a  drydock  that  extended  into  Bos- 
ton Harbor  from  the  old  Samuel  Hall  shipyard.  Iron- 
ically, it  was  the  steamer  that  hastened  the  demise  of 
the  wooden  ship. 

E  D  \v  ARD  C  L  E  M  E  N  s,  a  retired  shipbuilder  mechanic,  re- 
calls the  variety  of  establishments  along  the  wharves: 

■"Border  Street  had  foundries,  Guerney's,  where 
they  made  radiators  and  boilers,  shipbuilding  yards, 
luinber  yards,  woodworking  shops,  carriage  shops.  Mr. 
Younee  on  Liverpool  Street  was  a  wheelwright  and 
they  made  carriages  near  Central  Square  across  from 
Liverpool  Street.  I  used  to  see  them  when  I  was  a  little 
kid,  making  the  wheels,  painting  the  wagons,  the  tire 
rims.  That  was  near  Sumner  Street,  right  next  to 
Hodge's  Boiler  Works,  where  our  new  lo-acre  water- 
front park  will  be." 

The  .Atlantic  Works  stayed  in  business  for  many 
years  and  employed  many  East  Bostonians. 


J  A  c  K  F I N  E  grevu  up  on  Border  Street.  He  has  since  moved 
to  Brookline,  but  has  been  dubbed  the  ''Mayor  of  East  Boston' ' 
because  of  his  unusual  concern  for  his  old  neighborhood: 

"I  remember  the  Atlantic  Works.  They  became 
part  of  Simpson's  Yard  and  then  part  of  Bethlehem. 
Steel.  I  used  to  work  there  as  a  kid,  in  the  summer- 
time. I  earned  50  cents  an  hour  as  a  sealer.  If  we  went 
into  the  oil  tanks  we  earned  one  dollar  an  hour.  It  \\  as 
1 9 15  and  I  was  about  16  years  old." 

The  experiences  of  people  living  in  the  second  and 
third  section  almost  all  reflect  the  influence  of  harbor 
activities. 

Jcm\  Murphy  moved  to  West  Roxbury  from  Jeffries 
Point  and  then  to  Quincy,  but  he  is  very  attached  to  East  Bos- 
ton. He  prides  himself  on  having  warned  the  community  of  the 
danger  of  airport  expansion  over  jo  years  ago.  A  yachtsman, 
Murphy  has  been  prominent  in  efforts  to  save  Boston  Harbor. 

"I  was  born  at  home,  at  374  Maverick  Street  near 
Butler  Terminal.  It  was  then  a  fine  residential  area  and 
our  backyard  was  the  waterfront.  We  all  owned  boats. 
It  was  a  l)eautiful  recreation  area — the  young  boys  and 
girls  coming  home  from  work  could  go  out  in  their 
])oats  in  the  evening  while  the  Jeffries  Point  Rowing 
Club  was  training. 

"It  was  in  that  area,  where  the  East  Boston  airport 
is  now,  that  I  earned  the  money  necessary  to  keep  me 
in  shoes,  overalls  and  clothes.  I  dug  clams,  snapped 
worms  at  night,  caught  smelt,  floimders  and  sold  them 
off  Maverick  Street,  out  toward  Wood  Island  Park,  all 
Ijefore  I  was  15  years  old.  Wood  Island  Park  was  our 
skating  area.  Not  many  people  know  about  the  foot 
bridge  that  ran  from  the  end  of  C'ottagc  Street  to  Pres- 
cott  Street,  the  only  way  we  could  get  from  Jeffries 
Point  to  Wood  Island. 

"As  a  result  of  the  airport,  all  of  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed. We  sincerely  hope  that  the  airport  will  not 
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ake  any  more  of  Boston  Harbor  and  destroy  one  of  the 
tate's  greatest  assets." 

Janet  Graves  is  a  Yankee  of  English  and  Scotch  de- 
cent, and  proud  of  her  heritage.  Her  home,  built  by  workmen 
rom  the  McKay  shipyards,  is  a  unique  example  of  Victorian 
rchitecture. 

"My  grandfather  was  a  sliipbuilder  and  he  worked 
ith  Donald  McKay.  Shipbuilding  was  very  impor- 
mt  here.  When  I  was  in  England  one  time  I  went  to  a 
luseum  and  there  was  a  Flying  Cloud.  It  said,  'Built 
1  Boston.' 

"My  grandfather  gave  the  land  at  388  Meridian 
treet  to  my  mother  for  a  birthday  present.  I  suspect 
le  old  people  had  begun  moving  away  from  East  Bos- 
Dn.  My  father's  business  office  was  in  Boston  so  he  was 
ot  tied  to  East  Boston.  My  grandfather  was.  I  suspect 
randfather  was  afraid  my  father  would  move  away, 
[e  owned  this  land  because  the  clipper  ship  was  on  the 
ecline  when  the  steamships  were  coming  in.  He  went 
ito  real  estate  with  what  money  he  had. 


"After  my  parents  were  married  a  couple  of  years, 
he  gave  my  mother  the  land  down  to  Border  Street,  in- 
cluding the  carriage  house.  Then  my  father  had  the 
house  built.  My  grandfather,  having  been  a  shipbuild- 
er, knew  how  things  should  be  built  and  he  watched 
every  nail." 

Grace  Flynn  is  the  receptionist  at  Trinity  House.  She 
has  been  associated  with  the  house  since  her  childhood  in  East 
Boston  and  worked  as  a  camp  counselor  and  recreation  leader  as 
an  adult.  Her  memories  of  Eagle  Hill  are  still  vivid: 

"I  lived  in  the  part  of  Donald  McKay's  house  that 
was  built  for  his  daughter.  It  had  six  rooms,  at  78 
White.  The  Donald  McKay  house  was  at  80  White 
Street.  I  lived  there  until  I  was  10,  and  I  didn't  know 
until  years  afterwards  how  important  and  how  very 
beautiful  a  place  it  was.  We  lived  right  near  the  high 
school.  Before  the  high  school  was  built,  it  was  a  reser- 
voir. It  was  a  forbidden  place.  And  I  remember  the 
construction  for  the  high  school.  Another  spot  was  the 
Strong  Hospital.  Dr.  Strong  was  responsible  for  it. 
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Three  members  of  my  family  were  born  there.  We 
knew  the  doctors;  we  knew  the  nurses;  we  could  visit 
with  the  patients  on  the  big  veranda  when  it  was  al- 
lowed. It  was  a  beautiful  home.  It  was  Governor  Bates' 
home  at  one  time.  And  I  believe  it's  now  a  half-way 
house,  being  used  for  a  very  good  purpose. 

"Another  thing  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  is  we 
would  go  down  to  the  end  of  While  Street  to  meet  my 
mother  at  night  as  she  got  off  the  streetcar.  As  we 
looked  down  White  Street  hill,  there  were  the  old 
masted  schooners  tied  up  at  the  docks.  It  was  the  old 
McQuesten's  Lumber  Yard  and  the  ships  with  sails 
folded  would  come  in  with  lumber  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Of  course,  now  it's  so  different;  they  come  in  by  freight 
car  and  all  ways.  For  a  long  time  we  didn't  have  street 
lights.  In  Donald  McKay's  house  we  didn't  have  elec- 
tricity, we  had  old  gas  lights  and  a  fireplace  in  every 
room.  I  am  proud  that  my  grandfather  was  a  lamp 
lighter  in  East  Boston,  for  the  old  street  lights.  I  don't 
remember  him  doing  it  because  I  was  much  too  young. 
Then  he  went  to  work  for  the  telephone  company. 

"Central  Square  Park  in  East  Boston  was  a  beauti- 
ful spot  at  one  time,  with  many  flowers.  It  was  a  place 
where  the  old  people  and  people  with  children  could 
sit  and  relax.  That  is  where  the  farmers  came  in  to  sell 
their  vegetables — especially  on  Wednesdays." 

George  Gloss,  the  proprietor  of  the  Brattle  Book 
Store,  one  of  Boston's  outstanding  rare  and  used  bookstores, 
grew  up  on  Border  Street.  He  mused: 

"My  folks  had  a  little  store  where  we  lived,  at  42 
Border  Street.  It  was  just  like  an  old  Dickens  curiosity 
shop.  My  mother  fixed  up  clothes  my  father  had  gotten 
from  Chelsea;  the  window  was  filled  with  plugs  of  to- 
l:)acoo,  hooks,  needles,  thread,  thousands  of  things. 
Things  that  seamen  used,  and  men  at  the  Atlantic 
Works. 

"On  Border  Street  there  used  to  be  stables,  a  wood- 
working concern — you  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  saws 
fashioning  out  wood.  There  was  a  power  shop,  Rosen- 


thal, on  Border  Street,  Mike's  store,  and  another  sup- 
ply shop  for  seamen.  In  the  summer  I  used  to  go  down 
around  the  back  and  see  boys  diving  off  the  pier  there. 
The  police  tried  to  dissuade  them. 

"W'hen  I  was  five  years  old  I  got  a  card  from  the 
East  Boston  Public  Library,  near  Central  Square.  I 
would  cart  home  as  many  books  as  they  would  allow. 
Mrs.  Mary  Cronin,  the  librarian,  was  a  large  florid 
woman  who  told  us  all  the  children's  classics,  the  great 
fairy  tales,  all  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
books  illustrated  by  N.C.  Wyeth,  Maxfield  Parish, 
Dulac.  This  had  a  great  impression  on  me.  It  made  me 
the  storyteller  of  the  neighborhood.  I  sat  on  the  door- 
steps with  the  tougher  boys  and  I'd  tell  them  stories 
and,  as  I  was  small,  they  would  protect  me. 

"I  remember  sleeping  on  the  roof.  We  would  hear 
all  the  sounds  of  our  Italian  neighbors — accordian 
players  and  singing,  the  sounds  of  the  water,  the  fog 
horns  and  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
street  was  the  ferry.  I  would  ride  it  for  a  penny  and  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  there  was  a  great  event — \ve  all  rode 
for  free. 

"We  had  a  little  group  of  us,  5  or  6  boys  and  girls. 
We  used  to  look  in  the  streets  for  things — pennies,  silver 
wrappings.  We  would  find  the  most  near  markets  and 
barrooms.  We  were  like  Huck  Finn  seeking  things  in 
caves,  only  we  sought  them  in  the  East  Boston  streets. 

"You  know,  those  first  nine  years  in  East  Boston 
were  leading  me  up  to  being  a  proprietor  of  the  oldest 
continuous  bookstore  in  America." 


Th  E  heights'  was  an  excursion  for  us.  We  used  to 
go  there  to  pick  blueberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
dogberries.  It  was  all  wild.  The  houses  weren't  there. 
We'd  hike  up  from  Jeffries  Point,  pick  the  berries  and 
eat  them.  Now  and  then  we'd  be  kicked  out  because 
somebody  was  growing  something,  but  we'd  still  spend 
the  whole  day." 
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To  East  Bostonians,  "going  to  the  country"  long 
meant  hiking  out  to  the  Fourth  Section,  or  what  is  now 
Orient  Heights,  Breed's  Hill.  While  Jeffries  Point, 
Eagle  Hill,  and  the  western  end  of  Noddle's  Island 
spawned  closely  packed  three-deckers  and  brick  tene- 
ments, small  shops,  and  waterfront  industry,  the  land 
to  the  east  lay  open.  There  were  a  few  farms  in  the 
Fourth  Section,  which  ran  east  from  Prescott  Street. 
Fhe  eastern  end  of  Noddle's  Island  became  marsh  and 
;apered  off  into  the  Harbor.  By  the  i88os,  two  bridges 
:o  Breed's  Island  spanned  the  marsh  and  narrow  neck 
)f  water. 

Breed's  Island  was  so  named  when  John  Breed  of 
Dharlestown  bought  it  in  the  early  i8oos.  According  to 
L  nun  at  the  Don  Orione  Nursing  Home,  "the  hill  fig- 
ired  prominently  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The 
vounded  were  rowed  across  the  creek  from  Chelsea, 
iome  supplies  were  also  kept  on  the  hill."  From  colo- 


nial times  the  hill  has  provided  good  acreage  for  cattle 
grazing.  As  recently  as  the  1 930s  cows  still  roamed  on 
the  site  of  the  Don  Orione  nursery. 

Landfill  projects  in  the  late  19th  century  joined 
Breed's  Hill  to  Noddle's  Island,  and  extended  the 
Fourth  Section  into  Chelsea  Creek  on  the  northwest 
and  the  harbor  to  the  south.  Neptune  Road  was  laid 
out  as  a  separate  project. 

JamesDouglass,  who  lived  at  18  Neptune  Road  for  ly 
years,  explained: 

"Neptune  Road  at  one  time  was  all  water.  They 
cut  down  Breed's  Hill  to  fill  in  Neptune  Road." 

Few  houses  stood  in  the  Fourth  Section  and  the 
Heights  before  1885.  However,  one  lifelong  resident  of 
the  hill  claims,  "one  of  the  houses  on  the  hill  goes  back 
to  1876  and  was  built  by  Donald  McKay,  the  great 
ship-builder.  He  sold  it  to  an  associate  who  had  one 
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son.  The  son  just  blew  the  whole  thing,  .\bout  1890, 
this  house  went  to  the  order  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which 
had  a  charitable  home.  This  was  taken  over  by  the 
Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary  and  used  as  an  or- 
phanage for  children  from  broken  homes.  They  kept  it 
until  the  late  1940s  when  they  went  to  Brighton,  where 
they  established  the  Kennedy  Memorial." 

Between  1885  and  1905,  as  immigration  into  East 
Boston  more  than  doubled  the  population,  the  Boston 
Land  Company  sold  lots  on  the  hill,  in  Bayswater,  and 
on  Neptune  Road  to  families  and  contractors.  Single- 
family  brick  houses  soon  appeared  on  Orient  Heights 
hill  and  spacious  two-  and  three-family  frame  houses 
lined  elm-shaded  Bennington  Street.  By  1922,  the 
F"ourth  Section  and  the  Heights  were  the  home  of  fi- 
nancially comfortable  second  generation  Irish  and 
Italian  East  Bostonians.  Orient  Heights  is  now  the  site 
of  a  national  Shrine  of  the  Madonna. 

M.xRGARET  Doxov.\.\,  an  attractive  white-haired 
woman  with  startling  blue  eyes,  was  for  years  the  children's  li- 
brarian of  the  East  Boston  branch  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library: 

"This  area  was  all  marsh  land.  Even  today,  when 
tides  are  abnormally  high,  cellars  are  flooded.  The  sec- 
tion on  Bennington  and  .Saratoga  streets  near  Kirby's 
Funeral  Home  and  the  old  Stop  &  Shop  was  a  wide 
open  space  known  as  'the  Dike.'  On  the  site  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  the  Columbus  Nursing  Home,  there  was  a 
(jnc-family  house  surrounded  by  Caruso's  farm,  later 
known  as  Suffolk  farm.  It  extended  from  Saratoga 
Street  to  what  is  now  the  East  Boston  E.xpressway  and 
down  to  the  'Maverick  Mills,'  an  old  cotton  mill  which 
employed  many  local  people.  During  World  War  II, 
part  of  the  farm  was  used  as  a  Navy  Oil  Storage  Depot. 
Noyes  Playground  and  the  adjacent  area  on  Saratoga 
Street  was  part  of  Chelsea  Creek.  In  the  '20s  and  '30s 
it  was  a  great  place  for  ice  skating. 

"Orient  Heights  was  one  large  field  of  wildflowers. 
It  was  the  scene  of  many  picnics.  A  water  tower  on  the 


hill  erected  in  1888  was  removed  in  the  1930s.  Aft( 
this,  people  began  building  single-family  homes.  Su 
folk  Downs  racetrack,  established  in  the  '30s  on  the  Ri 
vere  side  of  the  hill,  was  one  of  the  first  racetracks  i 
Massachusetts.  The  Don  Orione  Home,  a  home  f< 
aged  Italian  people,  was  built  in  1953.  The  Oriei 
Heights  housing  project  was  built  in  1958. 

"From  191  o  to  1925,  many  houses  were  built  in  tb 
area.  Among  the  earliest  were  the  three-family  hous 
at  691  to  709  Bennington  Street.  In  the  early  '20s,  tl 
two-family  houses  on  the  same  side  of  Benningto 
from  West  Street  to  the  ramp  leading  to  the  beac 
were  constructed.  Many  houses  have  been  torn  dow 
due  to  the  building  of  the  East  Boston  Expressway 
1949-50  to  connect  with  Rte.  i  in  Revere,  and  othe 
due  to  the  encroachment  of  the  airport. 

"There  used  to  be  a  fire  house  at  the  corner  of  Sar 
toga  and  Byron  streets.  It  had  a  barn  in  the  rear,  whe 
they  kept  a  sleigh  and  horses  used  when  fire  engin 
couldn't  make  it  on  the  icy  streets. 

"Peddlers  had  horses  and  carts  to  sell  vegetable 
ice,  and  oil.  In  the  '20s  and  '30s,  without  chemicals 
melt  snow  or  heavy  equipment  to  plow,  snow  was  pile; 
so  high  at  the  curbstones  that  a  person  couldn't  see  th 
other  side  of  the  street.  It  was  common  to  see  hors( 
slip  or  fall  on  the  icy  streets.  The  peddler  had  to  sprea 
blankets  around  the  horse  to  help  him  get  back  on  h 
feet. 

"Trolleys  ran  on  Saratoga  Street  until  the  Bosto 
El  moved  them  to  Bennington.  The  tracks  from  OrieK 
Heights  to  Day  Square  were  laid  on  an  island  in  th 
middle  of  the  street,  similar  to  the  Commonwealt 
Avenue  line.  The  cars  went  from  Gladstone  Streei 
where  there  was  a  turn-around  loop,  down  to  anoth«: 
loop  at  Maverick  Square.  When  the  trolley  was  cor 
verted  to  a  rapid  transit  line  in  1924,  it  incorporate 
the  old  Narrow  Gauge  tracks  from.VVood  Island  St£ 
tion  to  Revere,  and  Neptune  Road  was  blocked  off. 

Neptune  Road  has  been  a  cause  celebre  of  East  Bos 
ton  since  the  state  bulldozed  houses  and  trees  ther 
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without  warning  early  one  April  morning  in  1969. 

Ruth  Sexton  was  one  of  the  people  forced  to  find  a 
new  home  in  the  following  months  while  the  airport  continued  to 
expand: 

"The  week  before  Easter  they  chose  to  plow  up 
all  the  trees  on  Neptune  Road.  I  looked  out  my  kitchen 
window  and  saw  that  huge  maw  plowing  up  all  those 
trees  by  their  roots.  It  was  terrible.  And  they  didn't 
have  the  authorization  yet.  When  they  evicted  us  they 
only  gave  us  a  few  hours.  They  came  at  9  a.m.  and  told 
us  we  had  to  get  out  that  day — after  living  there  40 
years.  I  called  the  Boston  papers  right  away  so  they 
came  over  and  took  a  few  photographs." 


Francis  (Yetta)  McIsaac,  Sheila  Mullim 
and  the  now-deceased  Lillian  Anderson  sat  around 
Robert  and  Mary  PapkerCs  kitchen  table  on  Coleridge  Street  in 
Harborview,  sharing  memories  of  growing  up  in  the  Fourth 
Section: 

Yetta:  "Right  behind  Coleridge  Street  was 
Brooks  Ship  Yard  and  the  Pigeon  Spar.  Those  two  big 
houses  there." 

Lillian:  "Pigeon  Spar  burnt  down  four  or  five 
years  ago.  They  made  spars  there  for  the  masts  of  big 
ships.  And  where  the  trains  go  now,  that  was  the  old 
Narrow  Gauge  Railroad.  I  have  pictures  of  my  uncle 
at  the  shed  at  the  Roundhouse  at  the  Heights.  My  fa- 
ther was  an  engineer  on  the  Narrow  Gauge.  When  we 
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lived  on  Neptune  Road  in  the  wintertime  we'd  watch 
my  dad.  He  had  to  walk  from  there  to  Harborview  Sta- 
tion. You'd  see  him  on  his  hands  and  knees,  crawUng 
out   on   the   trestle   bridge,   it  was  so  slippery." 

Sheila:  "On  the  Fourth  of  July  they  used  to  have 
a  boat  parade  and  the  men  would  decorate  the  boats 
and  win  prizes.  You  would  have  a  parade  from  the 
breakers  to  Orient  Heights  and  back.  There  would  be 
about  15  or  1 6  boats  all  decorated  in  different  themes." 

Yetta:  "Then  you  had  the  Harborview  Yacht 
Club,  after  the  Pigeon  Spar.  But  one  of  the  finest  places 
in  this  whole  town  was  the  Quahog  Pond.  The  salt  wa- 
ter was  on  one  side  and  the  Quahog  Pond  was  on  the 
other.  Gripes,  when  we  were  kids,  nobody  would  both- 
er you.  You'd  go  in  bare-assed  and  get  your  quahogs. 
You'd  have  some  matches  in  your  pocket  and  you'd  get 
some  wood  and  a  piece  of  tin.  You'd  put  the  quahogs 
on  the  top  of  the  tin  and  cook  them.  When  they  opened 
up,  you  just  grabbed  them  and  ate  them. 

"And  then,  on  top  of  that,  the  people  miniature 
sailed.  They  used  to  have  races  down  there  on  Sun- 
days. That  was  about  70  years  ago.  And  then  they  had 
to  go  and  fill  in  the  old  Quahog.  That  was  a  damn 
shame.  You  see,  the  water  used  to  come  over  here  from 
Saratoga  Street,  right  through  into  the  pond,  under 
the  streets.  And  then  they  put  in  a  sluice,  down  the  old 
tracks  where  the  trains  used  to  run.  And  they  routed 
the  water  right  in  through  there,  instead  of  coming  in 
under  the  streets." 


East  boston  has  to  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  what 
has  been  done  to  it  by  external  forces.  It's  the  thinking 
which  leads  people  to  build  airports  and  construct 
roads  and  tunnels,  talking  about  the  rights  of  people  to 
travel,  the  right  of  free  access.  But  must  all  this  be  con- 
ducted to  the  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  East  Boston?" 


East  Bostonians  are  challenging  the  logic  that  has 
caused  so  much  harm  to  their  home  over  the  past  fifty 
years.  There  has  been  a  burst  of  community  activism  in 
the  past  decade  and  East  Boston  is  now^  one  of  the  most 
politically  aggressive  neighborhoods  in  the  city. 
Through  effective  demonstrations  and  several  commu- 
nity-based groups.  East  Bostonians  are  fighting  back. 
The  Mass.  Air  Pollution  and  Noise  Abatement  Com- 
mittee (MAPNAC),  the  Neighborhood  Council  Legis- 
lative Committee,  the  Community  Development 
Corporation,  APAC,  the  East  Boston  Recreation,  Mas- 
ter Planning,  Land  Use  Advisory  Council,  and  others, 
are  achieving  long-term  solutions  to  problems  of  trans- 
portation, the  airport,  residential  construction  and  re- 
habilitation, and  open  space  and  recreation. 

In  1965,  a  young  dynamic  pastor  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  Parish  named  Father  Mimie  Pitaro  (now  a 
monsignor),  started  a  parish  council  which  became 
an  ecumenical  advocate  for  East  Boston,  seeking  "bet- 
ter city  and  state  services  to  the  community  to  end 
wanton  neglect  of  East  Boston."  In  early  1968,  the  Par- 
ish Council  met  with  city  ofliicials  and  by  September, 
East  Boston  had  the  first  Little  City  Hall  in  Boston, 
with  Fred  Salvucci  as  its  manager.  Since  that  time. 
East  Boston  has  experienced  a  rebirth —  $40  million 
has  brought  improved  services,  new  construction,  and 
new  parks  to  East  Boston. 

Edith  DeAngelis  /iaj  been  a  life-long  volunteer  in  the 
neighborhood  and  served  as  president  of  the  Parish  Council  and 
the  Land  Use  Advisory  Council  for  several  years : 

"The  E.B.  Recreation  Advisory  Council  first  met 
at  the  Little  City  Hall  in  September,  1968.  It  didn't 
take  us  long  to  realize  that  we  couldn't  plan  for  recrea- 
tion  without  looking  at  the  total  picture — and  that's, 
the  Master  Planning  and  Land  Use  sub-committee. 
One  of  the  Council's  first  responsibilities  was  to  take  an 
overview  of  East  Boston  to  determine  the  vacant  land. 
The  waterfront  was  a  focal  point,  and  one  of  the  sites 
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we  designated  for  open  space  was  the  old  McQuestens 
lumberyard,  which  had  been  part  of  the  McKay  ship- 
yards. Well,  a  developer  bought  the  property  and 
what's  happening  now,  on  Border  and  Condor  streets, 
is  Shore  Plaza  East. 

"Shore  Plaza  East — if  First  Realty  had  built  the 
grotesque  cruciform  building  they  had  planned — 
twelve  stories  high,  covering  the  entire  site  with  on-site 
parking  and  one  little  tot  lot,  we  would  have  been  in  a 
terrible  quandry.  But  the  community  stopped  it.  Ten 
brave  souls  filed  suit.  This  is  one  of  the  real  turning 
points  in  the  history  of  East  Boston. 

"Through  the  cooperation  of  the  BRA,  the  Mayor's 
Office,  and  the  Little  City  Hall,  the  Land  Use  Advisory 
Council,  and  Shore  Plaza  East  negotiating  committee, 
we  won  maximum  open  space  and  recreation  facilities, 
a  central  mall,  a  community  room,  bocci  courts,  and  a 
multi-purpose  asphalt  area  for  basketball,  street  hock- 
ey, a  promenade.  Trees,  bushes — a  dramatic  change. 
We  won  a  promenade  at  the  new  Barnes  Middle 
School;  then  a  little  further  down  Border  St.  there'll  be 
one  at  Boston  East,  another  housing  development. 
Sumner  Street  and  Jeffries  Point  parks  will  also  have 
water's  edge  promenades.  And  Heritage  Apartments 
has  a  magnificent  mall." 

The  recent  changes  in  East  Boston  have  been 
weeping.  "We've  got  the  Mass.  Port  Authority  that's 
brever  saying  they've  got  to  expand.  We've  got  the 
Vlass.  Turnpike  Authority  who  are  saying  they've  got 
:o  have  a  third  harbor  crossing,  to  service  the  airport. 
3ut,  "  says  Joe  Porizo,  a  graphic  artist  whose  political 
:artoons  add  bite  to  the  pages  of  a  local  paper,  "we've 
jot  organizations  stopping  them  every  inch  of  the  way. 
Ve're  fighting  on  all  fronts,  because  our  very  existence 
s  at  stake.  We're  getting  ourselves  involved  with  build- 
ng  housing  for  the  elderly,  building  low,  medium,  and 
ligh  income  housing,  and  the  new  Joseph  H.  Barnes 
diddle  School. 


"And  we  feel  that  eventually,  this  will  build  up  this 
community  and  bring  back  the  population.  At  the 
height  of  East  Boston,  the  population  was  70,000. 
We're  down  to  38,000  because  they've  been  forced  to 
move  out.  So  this  is  a  drastic  change.  When  is  this 
progress  going  to  stop,  progress  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  who  are  the  backbone  of  this  country,  the  aver- 
age working  family?" 


East  boston's  greatest  asset  has  always  been  her 
people.  The  richness  and  variety  of  their  experiences 
have  shaped  the  character  of  the  district's  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  "Mayor  of  Falcon  Street,'"''  Frances  Marks,  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  woman  in  East  Boston.  Despite  her  age,  she 
hasn't  lost  her  zeal  for  life: 

"Tm  95  and  I've  lived  on  Falcon  Street  for  65 
years.  I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Phippsburg,  Maine  on 
the  Kennebec  River. 

"When  I  was  17  years  old,  I  got  a  teacher's  certi- 
ficate and  taught  school  for  one  term.  That  was  enough 
for  me.  I  told  my  mother,  'Mama,'  (she  wanted  me  to 
be  a  school  teacher)  T  don't  intend  to  stick  in  a  school- 
house  and  be  an  old  maid.'  I  came  to  Boston  when  I 
was  quite  young.  I  met  my  husband  and  got  married  in 
East  Boston.  A  Maine  fellow,  from  Blue  Hill,  he  was. 

"When  I  got  to  Boston,  I  came  to  124  London 
Street,  that  big  lodging  house  with  the  bay  windows. 
There  was  a  lady  who  kept  the  boarding  house.  She 
had  her  summer  place  in  Maine  and  she  wanted  me  to 
come  work  for  her.  That's  how  I  happened  to  come  to 
that  house.  I  was  ig  and  I  waited  table  and  took  care 
of  the  dining  room. 

"I  was  married  in  1904.  The  first  place  we  kept 
house  was  on  Princeton  Street.  I  had  been  married 
four  years  when  my  first  baby  was  born  .  .  .  and  then  I 
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moved  to  Falcon  Street.  It  was  considered  a  nice  place 
to  live  and  it  was;  just  the  same  as  it  is  now.  I've  been 
here  at  143  Falcon  St.  ever  since. 

"I  was  a  police  matron  for  22  years.  I  used  to  go  to 
the  house  of  detention  whenever  they  arrested  anyone. 
I  took  care  of  the  female  offenders,  and  saw  that  they 
didn't  hurt  themselves.  They  used  to  like  me.  I  was  the 
lady  with  the  braids.  And  if  they  started  to  talk  bad 
with  me  at  night,  the  other  women  in  the  cells  would 
say,  'You  shut  up.  You  let  her  alone.  She's  a  lady.' 
They'd  fight  for  me.  I  talked  with  those  women  and  if 
they  had  problems,  sometimes  I'd  help  them  a  little. 
That's  what  they  needed.  Some  of  them  were  in  there 
almost  every  week.  Just  from  liquor — drunk.  They 
couldn't  help  it.  They  couldn't  stop. 


"VVhen  my  husband  died,  I  had  to  do  something  to 
put  clothes  on  my  back  and  bread  in  my  mouth.  OI 
course  we  had  used  up  everything  we  had  when  he  was 
sick.  I  had  $200  left  and  I  put  it  into  a  little  store  and 
made  a  living  for  my  lamily.  It  was  in  the  Depression 
and  someone  said,  'You  kept  Falcon  Street  from  starv- 
ing.' 

"I  couldn't  refuse  women  with  children.  If  they 
didn't  have  any  money,  I  couldn't  refuse  to  let  them 
have  something.  One  woman  owed  me  S60.  And  years 
later,  after  I  had  sold  the  store  and  it  was  gone,  a  wom- 
an came  to  the  door.  I  knew  her.  And  she  said,  'Mrs. 
Marks,'  and  she  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and  she 
had  a  roll  of  bills.  'Mrs.  Marks,  I've  come  to  pay  you 
what  I  owe  you.  Thank  God  I  can  now.  It's  been  on 
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my  mind  all  these  years.'  That  poor  soul  died  within  a 
year  of  that.  I  have  an  idea  that  she  knew  she  was  go- 
ing to,  and  she  wanted  that  off  her  mind.  There  was  an 
honest  woman." 

The  late  Peter  Ness  came  to  Boston  in  igi2  at  the  age 
of  2j  and  moved  to  East  Boston  nine  years  later.  He  became  a 
famous  ship  model  builder: 

"I'm  Norwegian.  Norway  is  seafaring  country,  you 
know.  It  was  in  my  blood,  I  guess,  in  the  family.  They 
owned  sailing  ships,  and  everything  was  about  the  sea. 
The  shipyard  was  our  playground.  You  went  in  to  help 
the  men  work,  so  I  grew  up  that  way. 

"When  I  was  1 8  years  old  I  had  served  four  years  as 
a  baker.  I'm  a  full-fledged  baker,  but  I  wanted  to  get 
out.  It  always  seemed  that  I  wondered  what's  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains.  So  I  went  to  work  at  sea. 
First  on  the  European  trade  and  then  on  a  sailing  ves- 
sel way  up  in  the  arctic.  Very  cold.  I've  been  in  many 
many  countries  and  where  the  poor  people  live,  where 
the  rich  people  live,  it's  the  same  thing.  There's  no  dif- 
ference, ■^vherever  you  travel  in  the  world. 

"I  always  had  ship  models.  When  I  lived  in  South 
Boston  at  City  Point  I  went  to  visit  a  Norwegian  friend. 
She  had  a  ship  model  in  a  glass  case.  I  liked  it.  'I'd  like 
to  make  one  like  that.'  ^You  never  could,'  she  said,  'my 
father  made  that  for  me.'  'It  don't  hurt  to  try,'  I  said. 
Them  days,  you  know,  there  were  no  blueprints.  One 
day,  I  was  walking  along  the  beach  and  there  was  a  log 
floating  with  a  i)ig  iron  spike  through  it.  It  came  from 
one  of  those  schooners  and  it  was  all  waterlogged.  Be- 
ing young  and  full  of  pep,  I  dragged  it  home  and  dried 
it  out.  I  finally  got  the  spike  out,  and  I  started  to  chop 
asing  the  few  tools  I  had  made.  Finally  I  made  a  model 
3Ut  of  it. 

"A  man  representing  a  Boston  antique  shop  looked 
It  it.  The  ne.xt  day,  in  the  mail  was  a  letter.  He  says, 
you  can  sell  it  for  a  hundred  dollars;  bring  it  over.'  He 
iidn't  have  it  a  day  before  it  was  sold.  In  those  days  a 


hundred  dollars  was  a  hundred  dollars.  So  I  kept  going 
in  my  spare  time. 

"I  build  them  the  same  way  you  would  build  a  real 
ship.  First  I  lay  the  keel,  then  I  put  in  the  ribs,  next  I 
plank  it  over  and  lay  the  deck.  The  hatchways  and  the 
deckhouse  come  next.  Then  I  raise  the  mast  and  the 
works  for  the  basic  rigging." 

Angie  Turco  is  a  regular  visitor  to  the  APAC  senior 
lounge  in  the  basement  of  the  East  Boston  Public  Library.  She 
has  an  unusual  appreciation  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
over  her  lifetime: 

"We  didn't  have  any  luxuries  when  I  was  a  kid.  We 
just  had  the  coal  stoves  and  even  in  the  summer,  when 
you  had  to  cook,  you  had  to  light  your  stove  and  make 
sure  you  had  kindling  wood.  Most  of  the  kids  in  those 
days  used  to  go  down  to  the  dump  and  try  to  pick  up 
wood.  They  used  to  sell  railroad  ties  for  about  a  nickel 
each.  The  men  would  have  the  long  saws  and  they'd 
saw  them,  and  you'd  take  turns  helping  your  father 
saw.  One  kid  would  be  working  and  then  he'd  get 
tired,  and  then  the  other  would  help. 

"The  tide  used  to  bring  in  wood.  You'd  take  it 
home  and  put  it  in  the  cellar  to  dry  out  and  then  you'd 
chop  it  up  or  saw  it  into  little  pieces.  After  working 
hours,  if  it  happened  to  be  low  tide,  my  father  would 
try  to  get  some  wood.  We'd  take  turns  to  go  down  there 
and  bring  the  wheelbarrows  in  case  the  pickings  were 
good. 

"We  lived  in  a  one-family  house  when  I  came  to 
East  Boston.  Our  bathroom  was  just  a  toilet;  there  was 
no  bath,  nothing.  It  was  luxury  in  those  days  to  take  a 
bath.  You'd  have  to  heat  up  the  water  and  carry  it 
from  the  outside.  They'd  have  these  gymnasiums 
where  people  went  for  a  shower,  certain  days  for  men 
and  certain  days  for  women.  It  was  quite  a  luxury 
when  we  moved  up  to  Saratoga  Street  and  had  a  beau- 
tiful big  bathtub.  A  lot  of  people  used  to  envy  us  and 
come  to  see  it. 
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"My  father  used  to  work  in  construction.  In  those 
days,  he  would  grab  anything!  When  he  first  came 
here,  he  worked  in  the  iron  foundry,  near  the  forge, 
where  the  heat  was.  It  was  dangerous  work  and  it  was 
bad.  Once  he  got  burned  on  his  head.  One  time  I  went 
to  bring  his  lunch  and  I  didn't  recognize  him.  I  waited 
outside  and  I  saw  a  man.  He  looked  all  black.  That 
was  all  the  dust  from  the  coal,  and  I  was  scared  to  go 
near  him.  .And  it  was  my  father!  I  didn't  recognize  my 
own  father  that  day. 

"Children  used  to  have  to  help.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  ironing  and  washing  clothes  and  mending  to 
do.  We  would  have  to  wash  the  floors  and  do  the  stairs. 
One  of  my  sisters  (she's  seven  years  younger  than  me)  I 
washed  her  diapers.  You  had  to  help  if  your  mother 
didn't  feel  good  or  if  she  had  to  go  someplace.  My 
mother  was  sick  one  time.  She  was  in  the  hospital,  and 
I  had  to  stay  home.  I  was  out  of  school  for  quite  awhile. 
I  learned  how  to  cook.  As  long  as  they  had  their  bread 
and  butter,  my  father  would  say.  Tf  you  don't  know 
what  to  make,  make  a  big  pot  of  cocoa  and  make  sure 
you  have  enough  bread  in  the  house.' 

"But  in  the  nights,  the  kids  used  to  play  in  the 
street.  It  didn't  take  much  to  amuse  us.  Sometimes 
we'd  be  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  curbstone  on  a  hot 
night  and  we'd  sing  all  kinds  of  songs.  You  had  to  do 
housework,  but  in  the  nights,  it  used  to  be  fun. 

"All  the  girls  would  play  together.  You  weren't 
supposed  to  be  playing  with  the  boys.  I  didn't  go  out 
until  I  was  about  i6  years  old.  You  couldn't  go  out 
alone.  You  had  to  take  one  of  your  sisters  along,  one  of 
the  small  ones.  There  was  always  a  little  kid  sister  to 
take  care  of 

"As  far  as  going  out  with  boys,  you'd  sneak  away, 
say  you  were  going  out  with  your  sister,  and  you'd 
meet  the  guy  down  at  the  corner. 

"I  had  to  quit  school  when  I  was  13  and  go  to 
work.  You  had  to  go  half  day  a  week,  to  continuation 
school  they  called  it,  if  you  weren't  16.  I  got  a  job  in 
Maiden,  cementing  heels  on  the  back  of  rubbers.  I  was 


on  piecework,  and  we  used  to  work  from  seven  to  twer 
ty  minutes  past  four,  an  hour  for  lunch,  six  days 
week.  That  was  before  child  labor  laws  and  all  that. 

Joseph  Shapiro  one  of  the  few  Jewish  people  r 
maining  in  East  Boston.  He  lives  with  hij  wife  on  West  Eag 
Street.  He  remembers  with  fondness  the  vitality  of  the  old  eotr 
munity: 

"Peddlers  went  out  every  day  from  house  to  hous 
selling  fruit  and  vegetables.  Fish  you  could  buy  from 
wagon;  people  sold  meat  from  house  to  house  with 
horse  and  wagon.  They  had  everything.  There  was  n 
such  thing  as  competition.  In  fact,  one  helped  the  othe 
one  along.  If  one  peddler  went  over  to  another  am 
said,  'Listen,  I  ran  out  of  sweet  corn,'  he'd  give  him 
bushel  of  sweet  corn  to  take  care  of  his  customers.  Am 
he'd  charge  him  just  what  it  cost  him.  Everybody  wa 
out  to  make  a  living  but  they  weren't  cutting  throats 
They  just  helped  one  another  along. 

"When  I  was  15  years  old  I  worked  in  a  meat  mar 
ket  on  Saturdays.  They  stayed  open  from  seven  in  thi 
morning  to  eleven  at  night.  I  used  to  get  one  dollar  fo 
working  15  hours,  but  a  dollar  was  big  in  those  days 
We  used  to  sell  corn  beef.  The  guy  I  worked  with  said 
'I'm  gonna  give  them  a  treat  this  week.  I'm  gonna  sel 
them  corn  beef  for  10  cents  a  pound.'  He  put  out  a  cir 
cular,  '10  cents  a  pound  for  corn  beef,'  and  gave  then 
the  cabbage  free.  If  a  woman  with  a  large  family  cam( 
in  she  bought  10  pounds  of  corn  beef  for  a  dollar  anc 
she  got  10  pounds  of  cabbage.  Do  you  realize  ho\^ 
many  people  she  could  feed  for  a  dollar?  Ten  pounds  o 
corn  beef  and  10  pounds  of  cabbage  on  the  table  for  i 
Sunday.  There  were  very  large  families.  They'd  sleep 
four  in  every  room.  That's  the  only  thing  they  coulc 
do. 

"We  had  outings  to  Wood  Island  Park  for  the  Tal 
mud  Torah,  the  Hebrew  School.  Everybody  donatcc 
something.  We  used  to  sell  the  things  and  bring  in  a  loi 
of  money.  I  gave  them  my  truck  all  day  to  take  th( 
stuff  out  to  Wood  Island  and  bring  it  back.  On  the 
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Sabbath  they  wouldn't  put  a  light  on.  Years  ago  we 
had  coal  fires  and  Christian  kids  would  go  around 
making  fires.  The  kids  knew  every  Saturday  they  had 
to  go  up  and  make  a  fire,  shake  the  stove  and  put  on 
coal. 

"I  met  my  wife  in  the  synagogue.  It  was  on  Yom 
Kippur.  There  were  shatchuns,  matchmakers,  when  I 
was  growing  up,  but  only  for  older  people.  In  your 
younger  days,  you  didn't  need  a  matchmaker.  You'd 
meet  a  guy;  you'd  go  out  with  him;  you  didn't  like 
him.  So  next  time  you'd  go  out  with  another  guy.  Do 
that  four  or  five  times  and  between  all  of  them  you'd 
pick  one  you  really  cared  for." 

Fred  Stone,  a  native  American,  lives  in  the  Maverick 
Square  housing  project.  He  has  had  more  than  his  share  of 
hardships,  but  he  has  retained  his  faith  in  people: 

"I  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Pennsylvania  on  an 
[ndian  reservation.  My  dad  was  a  Frenchman  and  in 
he  army.  My  mother  was  a  full-blooded  Comanche 
.ndian.  I  lived  on  the  reservation  with  my  own  people. 


I  moved  from  there  and  went  into  town,  but  they 
didn't  have  much  use  for  half-breeds.  I  never  knew 
nothing  but  trapping,  hunting  for  food.  I  was  23  before 
I  saw  my  first  streetcar.  And  then  in  1936  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  come  to  Boston. 

"I'm  involved  with  helping  children  here.  I  paint 
and  carve  and  string  beads.  The  first  ship  I  carved  for 
them  was  the  Flying  Cloud.  And  today  it's  in  the  rec- 
tory where  Bishop  Minihan  was  in  Dorchester.  After 
that  they  wanted  to  start  a  program  for  children.  I  had 
to  write  a  proposal  and  I  had  no  place  to  put  the  kids. 
I  could  only  think  of  one  thing — an  apartment  in  the 
project.  There  was  one  empty  under  me.  We  got  a  pe- 
tition and  it  went  to  everyone  in  the  house  to  find  out 
if  they'd  be  willing  to  have  children  come  into  the 
house.  Everybody  in  the  building  at  that  time  had 
children  and  they  were  poor.  It  meant  so  much  to 
them.  The  first  two  summers,  I  ran  150  children 
through  the  program  at  a  time.  There  were  young  men 
and  women,  too,  at  night. 

"There's  been  many,  many  stories  written  on  this. 
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There  was  a  moving  picture  made  on  it  and  a  l)ook 
written  about  it.  The  picture  was  made  by  the  Boston 
Movie  Film  C^ompany.  We  shot  45,000  feet  of  film.  It 
consists  of  my  Hfe  and  my  family's  life,  all  the  way  back 
to  the  day  I  slept  on  the  pier  in  New  York  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  hitchhiking  my  way  home,  because  my 
daughter  sent  me  a  dollar  and  asked  me  to  come.  I 
couldn't  come  very  far  on  a  dollar,  but  I  was  home  the 
day  after  Christmas.  .\11  of  this  came  out  of  the  Flying 
Cloud." 

Many  people  in  East  Boston  know  O  v  in  i  (1  B  i;  c  c;  i  from 
his  days  as  a  performer  in  Italian  radio  pros^rams  and  in  the 


Italian  theater.  Now  a  youthful  77,  he  still  sings  with  hi. 
friends  and  is  active  in  planning  projects  such  as  the  new  senioi 
housing  at  Maverick  Square: 

"I  came  to  this  country  after  the  First  World  War 
in  January,  1922.  I  came  on  a  French  boat,  the  Niaga 
ra.  It  took  about  15  days.  I  reached  New  York.  It  w  a: 
cold  and  miserable.  I  found  a  friend  of  mine.  Then  1 
came  to  Boston.  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  Medford.  M\ 
uncle  was  there.  I  reached  South  Station  at  about  k 
at  night,  and  I  reached  Medford  about  half  past  elev 
en.  There  were  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground.  1 
started  to  walk  aroimd  with  my  suitcase.  I  saw  a  younc 
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fellow  that  was  coming — run,  run — to  me.  He  was  a 
friend  of  my  relatives,  and  had  come  from  their  house. 
He  said,  'Your  name  is  Ovidio?'  I  said,  'Yes,'  he  said, 
'Come  on,  come  on.'  He  took  me  up  to  the  house. 

"Well  I  was  happy  but  I  was  confused.  The  next 
day,  my  uncle  took  me  into  Boston  and  he  bought  me  a 
new  suit  and  cut  my  hair.  I  stayed  with  my  uncle  about 
a  year.  There  was  no  work  and  you  couldn't  find  a  job 
if  you  paid  a  thousand  dollars.  I  thought,  'I  can't  stay 
with  my  uncle  any  more.'  I  took  my  suitcase  and  I 
went  to  a  furnished  room  in  Medford.  I  went  into  Bos- 
ton every  day,  but  money  was  scarce.  One  day,  I  met 
some  friends  at  a  restaurant  called  the  Capri  on  Prince 
Street.  They  said,  'Bucci,  why  don't  you  come  into 
Boston?'  So,  I  came  to  East  Boston  and  got  a  furnished 
room  on  Chelsea  Street.  Then  I  found  a  job.  I  was  a 
cabinetmaker  in  Italy.  All  my  family — my  father,  my 
brother,  my  grandfather — were  cabinetmakers.  And  I 
got  a  little  trade  because  I  was  still  young.  The  pay 
was  low;  it  was  the  Depression.  But  when  we  stopped 
working  we  got  no  job,  we  wouldn't  collect  unemploy- 
ment— nothing.  I  was  aggrieved;  I  was  crying  all  the 
time.  I  was  alone.  I  didn't  write  to  my  family  in  Italy, 
aecause  I  was  ashamed.  I  thought  it  was  very  bad  that 
[  came  to  this  country. 

"In  Boston,  I  found  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was  born 
n  the  same  city  in  Italy.  And  he  said,  'Ovidio,  you 
A^ant  a  job?  Why  don't  you  go  with  the  Nazzaro  Com- 
Dany?  Impressario  Nazzaro.  It's  an  Italian  show.' 
Vow,  my  father  was  a  comedian  and  my  friend  knew  I 
lad  a  talent  for  that.  So  I  met  with  him  and  I  started 
o  go  to  rehearsals  for  the  show.  I  got  a  bit  of  luck.  The 
irst  time  I  was  on  the  stage,  the  name  of  the  play  was 
Madame  X,  and  I  had  an  important  part. 

"There  were  journalists,  photographers.  And  then, 
>n  the  first  page  of  the  paper  (Post),  it  was  my  name, 
vith  all  the  actors.  And  I  said,  'Jesus,  I  am  all  right !'  I 
vas  the  first  guy  to  sing  on  the  Italian  program  on  the 
adio,  when  the  crystal  radio  came  out,  I  think  1926. 
^fter  five,  six  years  here,  I  found  somebody  that  played 


guitar,  mandolin.  I  had  friends  who  lived  on  Chelsea 
Street  and  they  decided  we  would  serenade  and  we  ser- 
enaded all  over  East  Boston. 

"Every  time  I  come  out  on  stage,  I  sang  and  the 
people  went  nuts.  That  was  my  life." 

Harold  McLean  was  born  on  Homer  Street  in  igo6. 
He  worked  for  Western  Union  and  then  as  a  carpenter  and  cab- 
inetmaker, and  a  wireless  operator.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Boston  Fire  Department  in  igsg,  and  retired  after  2§  years  of 
service.  He  now  lives  in  Braintree: 

"I  was  born  the  year  of  the  Chelsea  fire,  1906. 
Practically  everyone  in  East  Boston  lined  up  along 
Chelsea  Creek  to  view  it.  My  mother  said  she  carried 
me  in  her  arms.  My  father  fought  the  fire,  since  he  was 
a  firefighter  from  Engine  1 1  in  East  Boston.  He  was 
born  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  My  mother  was  born  in 
East  Boston.  Her  parents  were  Peter  and  Mary 
O'Brien  Moran.  My  maternal  grandfather  had  landed 
here  with  his  bride  from  Galway,  Ireland,  before  the 
Civil  War.  He  later  enlisted  as  a  mounted  cavlryman 
in  the  Union  Army. 

"My  mother  ran  a  store  in  the  front  of  the  house 
and  we  had  three  rooms  with  the  toilet  downstairs  in 
the  cellar.  All  three  of  us  boys  slept  in  one  bed.  My 
mother  was  a  good  cook,  even  though  most  of  our 
meals  were  interrupted  by  the  bell  ringing  when  the 
store  door  opened.  One  of  her  favorites  was  soup  and  I 
honestly  believe  you  could  have  walked  across  it,  she 
put  so  much  rice  in  it. 

"Mother  was  a  soloist  in  the  Star  of  the  Sea  Church 
and  also  played  piano.  One  day  I  came  from  school 
and  saw  a  violin  lying  on  top  of  the  piano.  The  next 
day  my  mother  took  me  to  Central  Square  to  a  build- 
ing next  to  the  Seville  Theater.  I  was  directed  over  to 
the  side  of  the  room  and  told  to  start  'scraping'  on  the 
violin.  At  25  cents  a  lesson  I  lasted  about  four  weeks, 
when  my  mother  saw  I  wasn't  learning  anything.  She 
decided  to  teach  me  herself. 

"Every  section  of  East  Boston  had  a  blacksmith's 
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shop  and  as  kids  we  often  watched  them  make  shoes  for 
the  horses.  Sometimes  we  asked  if  we  could  blow  the 
bellows.  The  smith  was  always  bare-armed,  winter  and 
summer  and  always  wore  a  leather  apron.  If  the  fitting 
of  the  horse's  shoe  wasn't  perfect  he  would  take  a  hot 
shoe  and,  while  holding  the  horse's  foot  in  his  lap,  fit 
the  hot  shoe  to  it.  A  cloud  of  acrid  smoke  would  come 
up,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  bother  the  horse.  Then  the 
blacksmith  would  toss  the  still-hot  shoe  into  a  pail  of 
water  to  cool  it.  He  never  missed  the  pail,  about  six  feet 
away.  Finally,  he  pounded  it  with  long  spikes  into  the 
horse's  hoof  saying,  'There,  you're  good  for  another 
10,000  miles.'  " 

Anna  DeFronzo,  President  of  the  Land  Use  Advi- 
sory Council,  was  also  the  gutsy  organizer  of  the  Maverick 
Street  Mothers.  Since  ig68,  she  has  emerged  as  a  dynamic 
community  leader.  She  talks  about  her  life  before  she  became 
active  in  politics: 

"My  parents  were  entirely  different  from  me.  The 
only  thing  my  father  did  was  go  to  work,  come  home, 
and  go  to  lied  early.  My  mother  was  a  very  saintly 
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woman.  I  don't  think  she  ever  swore  or  hollered  a 
anyone  in  her  life.  She  would  have  been  disgraced  i 
she  ever  saw  me  demonstrate.  All  summer  I  spent  in  c 
convent.  There  used  to  be  a  convent  and  orphanage  ii 
the  Don  Orione.  My  mother'd  bring  me  there  ever\ 
summer,  lock  me  up.  Bring  me  in  the  morning;  come 
and  get  me  at  night.  And  that  was  my  life.  Going  tc 
Assumption  School,  coming  home,  going  in  the  house 
I  wasn't  allowed  out.  I  was  a  girl  and  I  was  supposed  tc 
stay  in  the  house.  My  girls,  I  say,  'Go  out.'  They  nevei 
wanted  to.  I  couldn't  understand  it.  I  would  have  giv- 
en my  right  arm  to  get  out  and  be  free.  When  I  grad- 
uated from  the  eighth  grade,  because  I  hated  sister's 
school,  I  said  to  my  father,  'I'll  go  to  night  high.'  But 
those  two  hours  that  I  went  to  high  school  were  mine 
"Instead  of  going  to  school,  I  went  to  dances.  I'd 
dance  for  two  hours,  and  run  like  hell  home  when  I 
heard  the  whistle  blow  in  Chelsea.  'Ohhh,'  I  said,  'here 
it  is!  Nine  o'clock.'  And  they  never  knew  that  I  never 
went  to  the  night  high.  As  soon  as  I'd  hear  that  horn,  I 
went  running,  because  school  would  be  out  and  I  had 
to  be  home.  My  mother  would  be  on  the  window,  wait 
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ing  for  me  to  turn  the  corner.  I  used  to  leave  all  my 
boyfriends  at  the  fire  barn  at  Sumner  Street.  I'd  say, 
Stay  back  here,  because  my  mother's  on  the  window! 
she'll  see  me  with  you.'  It  was  terrible;  you  couldn't 
:alk  to  a  boy.  And  there  were  my  daughters.  I'd  give 
;hem  everything,  they  didn't  want  it. 

"When  I  was  growing  up,  girls  picked  who  they 
A'anted  to  marry.  But  if  you  brought  a  guy  in  the 
louse,  then  this  is  the  guy  you're  going  to  marry, 
rhere  were  no  ifs  or  buts.  And  they  used  to  tell  you,  'If 

I  guy  kisses  you,  you're  done.  Your  life  is  spoiled.'  And 
tupid  me,  I  used  to  believe  them.  Guy  kisses  you, 
/ou're  dead!  In  Italian,  there's  an  old  saying,  the  'Ma- 
[a  Fortuna,'  my  mother  used  to  call  it.  Where  I  worked 
his  guy  grabbed  me  and  kissed  me.  I  quit  my  job — it 
vas  a  beautiful  job — I  cried  for  three  days;  I  lost  about 
ive  pounds.  But  I  wouldn't  tell  them.  Because  I 
bought  my  father  would  make  me  marry  the  guy.  The 
;uy  gave  me  the  'Mala  Fortuna.'  And  oh,  I  hated  the 
;uy.  They  made  me  the  most  miserable  person.  It  took 
ae  weeks  to  get  over  it.  Then  I  found  out  no  one 
/ould  know  my  secret. 

"But  those  were  the  good  old  days.  When  I  think  of 
tiem — hmmm !  And  we  used  to  have — oh  jeese,  here  I 

0  back.  .  .  .  There  used  to  be  a  guy,  came  with  a 
ruck.  All  the  people  would  keep  their  bones  from  soup 
r  gravy.  And  he  would  come  with  barrels  and  barrels 
f  soaprine.  And  he  would  yell,  'Soaprine,  soap.'  And 

II  the  women  ran  out  with  their  bon' You'd  give 
im  the  bones,  and  he'd  throw  all  the  soaprine  in  your 
ish.  The  people  used  it  to  wash  their  clothes.  Soap- 
ne  was  the  best.  [To  a  tune.]  'Soapry,  soap.'  I  can 
ill  lear  that  guy  callin',  on  for  years.  'Soapry,  soap.' 

1  a  high  voice.  'Soapry,  soap.  Comes  the  guy,  take 
own  your  bones.' 

"I'd  love  to  go  back.  Like  last  night,  there  was  a 
iy  who  said,  'If  you  had  your  wish,  it  could  be  a  mir- 
;le,  what  would  you  wish  for  the  most?'  And  I  say, 
ist  to  go  back  to  those  days.'  " 
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Reardon,  John  Rizzo,  Catherine  White  Rourke, 
Ruth  Sexton,  Joseph  Shapiro,  Fred  Stefano,  Fred 
Stone,  Angle  Turco,  Alexander  Turco,  Mary  Ellen 
Welch,  and  John  White. 


PHOTO  CREDITS:  Ed  Porzio  (Boston  Architectural  Center,  designer  of  Neighborhood  Exhibit), 
Print  Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  The  Bostonian  Society,  Edith  G.  DeAngelis, 
Anna  DeFronzo,  The  Boston  Globe,  Hart  Museum,  the  Institute  for  Contemporary  Art, 
M.  I.  T.  Historical  Collections,  the  Massachusetts  State  Archives,  Lucille  Monuteaux,  and  The 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities. 

SPONSORS:  The  East  Boston  Neighborhood  History  Project  was  funded  by  the  Blanchard  Founda- 
tion. The  Neighborhood  History  Series  was  also  made  possible  by  the  support  of:  The  Godfrey 
M.  Hyams  Trust,  The  Massachusetts  Bicentennial  Commission,  Workingmens  Go-operative 
Bank,  and  the  people  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


Boston  enjoys  an  international  reputation  as  the  birthplace  of  our  American 
Revolution.  Today,  as  the  nation  celebrates  its  200th  anniversary,  that  struggle 
for  freedom  again  draws  attention  to  Boston.  The  heritage  of  Paul  Revere,  Sam 
Adams,  Faneuil  Hall  and  Bunker  Hill  still  fire  our  romantic  imaginations. 

But  a  heritage  is  more  than  a  few  great  names  or  places — it  is  a  cultui 
social  history  and,  above  all,  it  is  people.  Here  in  Boston,  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished traditions  is  a  rich  and  varied  neighborhood  life.  The  history  of  our  neigh- 
borhood communities  is  a  fascinating  and  genuinely  American  story — a  story 
of  proud  and  ancient  peoples  and  customs,  preserved  and  at  the  same  time 
transformed  by  the  American  urban  experience. 

So  to  celebrate  our  nation's  birthday  we  have  undertaken  to  chronicle 
Boston's  neighborhood  histories.  Compiled  largely  from  the  oral  accounts  of 
living  Bostonians,  these  histories  capture  in  vivid  detail  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  our  city's  complex  past.  They  remind  us  of  the  most  important  component 
of  Boston's  heritage — people,  which  is,  after  all,  what  the  Bicentennial  is  all  about. 


Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor 
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